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In Elizabeth’s yards rose ships to brave the anger 
of uncharted seas . . . ships to girdle the earth 
and sail proudly back to Plymouth Sound. Such 
enterprise has made as what we are. But to-day it 
is more easy to be bold. Risks there are and many 

. yet few against which we cannot guard. | treasure ship in full sail. 


ALLIANCE “33 


of Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C.2 





Insurance is at hand to offset every private and 





commercial risk. It is the modern prelude to 


adventure. Used with sagacity, insurance can 


help to turn a phantom argosy of hope into a 


BURGLARY, MOTOR, MARINE, ETC. 
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Pagan health had no * war of nerves’ to fight. Indeea 
the human constitution is not fitted to stand the strain 
The article below 
shows how science, in the shape of *Sanatogen” Nerve- 
Foa!, upholds nature in this unequal struggle 


to which we are now subjected. 


Tonic 


How to 


win &f¢ 


‘ 
war 
Many a doctor frankly 


’ 
| of nerves 
admits that, even in peace 


time, the stress and strain of modern life is too much for 
the average nervous system to bear. It is good to know, 
therefore, that science can help us to stand the extra strain, 
the extra stress, the extra responsibility and work which we 
all cheerfully accept in war time. 

“In the present state of medical knowledge”, say tle 
doctors, “ there are many things we do not know about 
the nervous system and its ailments. But there is one 
thing we do know: that to maintain that system at its 
maximum efficiency it must be fed with organic phosphorus 
and protein.” 

That is why 25,000 doctors have praised * Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food. \t provides these two nerve-nourishing 
elements in their richest, most easily assimilable form. The 
organic phosphorus feeds the brain, nourishes and repairs 
worn nerves. The protein helps to build rich, new blood. 
It creates resistance to infection and illness. It replaces 
deficiencies in a war-time diet. It shortens convalescence. 
It puts new life into every man and woman. 

If your nerves are getting the better of you, consult 
your doctor about a course of *Sanatogen” Nerve-Tonic 
Food. But don’t wait until your nerves have got the better 
of you. ‘*Sanatogen’ is more economical, even more 
effective as a preventive. You and your family should 
start an eight weeks’ course now and face whatever is 
coming with confidence. 

WITHOLT 


PROOF. How ‘ Sanatogen’ HANATOGEN 
builds bodies 


A writer in The Practitioner reports 
weekly, eleven children convalescent 
fever to whom *‘ Sanatogen’” 


WITH 
SANATOGEN 


“ | 
I weighed, | 
from scarlet 


was given, and fourteen | 3 lbs 

other convalescent children of about the same ages, | Bem 

in as nearly as possible the same conditions. I found 

that the average gain in weight of the children petting 

* Sanatogen * was, in five weeks, 4 Ibs. 2 ozs.. and of 

those not getting ‘ Sanatogen ’ was just under 3 Ibs.” 

A sinking proof of the body-building power of ‘Sanatogen’ . 
Nerve- Tome Food. is a 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


The word ‘SANATOGEN ' ie the Regd. Trade Mark of Genatosan Lid., Loughborough, Leicestershire 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT. 
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The 
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STRAYS 


Please send something for our 
WAR EMERGENCY FUND so that 
the children may not suffer. 


WAIFS« STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.11 


Children _ needing 
care and protection, 
because of the War, 
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HE statement regarding India’s constitutional future 
issued by the Governor-General on Tuesday was the 
response to a demand from the Indian Netional Congress for 
arly and far-reaching changes—reaching so far, indeed, in 
the desire of one section, as the grant to India of full inde- 
pendence, with the right to frame her own constitution— 
and the result of a series of discussions between Lord 
Linlithgow and more than fifty prominent persenalities in 
the Indian States and in all parties in British India. That 
it represents the considered view of the Secretary of State 
for India and the British Cabinet goes without saying. It 
does not, and could not, concede the Congress Party’s full 
demands. The Congress is perfectly entitled to put them 
forward, but it cannot claim to speak for all India, and the 
British Government has obligations which it cannot ignore 
in other quarters. Its relationship with the ruling Princes is 
in the majority of cases based on treaties, which cannot be 
abrogated by unilateral action. And the demand of Congress 
is challenged by the Moslem League and by many 
important political and social minorities, some of which point 
out with some cogency, in a memorandum addressed to the 
Governor-General, that Congress, despite the genuineness 
of its hatred of Fascism, is claiming for itself the same 
ascendancy as the Nazi and Fascist parties have established 
in certain European States. 

The political importance of the Congress Party in British 
India must none the less be fully recognised. Its support, 
whether personal, material or moral, in the campaign of the 
Allies against aggression and enslavement, is of the first 
importance, and the Cabinet should go every inch as far as it 
is safe and prudent to go in meeting the Party's wishes. In 
fact the goal—full Dominion status for India—is not in 
dispute. The British Government, as Lord Linlithgow 
recalls, has repeatedly committed itself to that, and it is 





















THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


doubtful whether any but a handful of Congress cxtremists 
really ask for more than all that Dominion status implies. 
What is in question is the speed at which the goal is to be 
reached, and there some difference of opinion between 
Congress and the Governor-General, with all his obligations 
to the Princes and to other sections of opinion in British 
India, is inevitable. But Lord Linlithgow’s statement is very 
far from a blank negative. It reaffirms the fixed resolve of 
the British Government to advance India to Dominion 
status ; it promises a further Round Table Conference at 
the end of the war to consider what modification in the 
Government of India Act may then seem desirable ; and it 
proposes the immediate creation of a consultative group, 
representative of the States and of all major political parties 
in British India, and presided over by the Governor-General, 
to promote the more efficient prosecution of the war. 

That could not fully satisfy the Congress Party, which 
asked more than could reasonably be granted, but it is to be 
hoped that the moderates will see in it an evidence of genuine 
desire for the fullest co-operation between India and the 
Allied Powers now, and a resolve, as completely genuine, 
that India shall at the first moment practicable take her 
place on a plane of full equality among the self-governing 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth. To attain that 
goal at this moment is not practicable. The Government 
of India Act has been only half applied. The provisions 
regarding federation cannot be applied now ; it may be that 
they cannot be applied at all without considerable revision, 
and they can neither be revised arbitrarily by the British 
Government nor made the subject here and now cf the de- 
tailed discussion which would be necessary if revision 
by general agreement is to be achieved. India must advance 


step by step, and Lord Linlithgow’s statement does mark 
definite progress. 


Mr. Gandhi’s hostility to it is regrettable. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Prime Minister was wise to sound a warning note 

at the close of his generally optimistic survey of the 
week in the House of Commons on Wednesday. The war 
in the air and on land has not seriously begun, and it would, 
to say the least of it, in Mr. Chamberlain’s words “ be 
unwise to assume that we shall always be as successful as 
we have been in these first exchanges.” To have brought 
down at least eight German raiders out of thirty is eminently 
satisfactory, but if it is considered how narrow a chance and 
how few feet saved the Forth Bridge and several important 
warships from total or partial destruction the satisfaction 
will be still legitimate, but chastened. The submarine, too, 
even if a quarter or more of the original German fleet has 
been destroyed, is far from conquered, and it is a pity that 
the Prime Minister in dwelling on the triviality of our losses 
of merchant shipping omitted to mention—what he must 
have been aware of, since it was known in shipping circles 
several hours earlier—the sinkings of the 7,000-ton “ City, 
of Mandalay’ and the 10,000-ton ‘ Yorkshire.’ All this, of 
course, is part of the cost of war and we were ready for 
it. And there could be no better correction to occasional 
questionings than to imagine the reflections of Herr Hitler, 
with all hope of Italy’s support abandoned, Turkey holding 
military conversations with France and Britain, Russia 
almost more dangerous as ally than as enemy, and the choice 
in the West lying between a hopeless frontal attack on the 
Maginot line and the violation of the neutrality of Belgium, 
Holland or Switzerland. 


Finland and Moscow 


The prospect of a reasonable agreement being reached 
between Russia and Finland would be easier to assess if 
it were known what Russia’s demands on Finland are. 
But on that point both Moscow and Helsinki remain 
resolutely mute, Helsinki very wisely, since a compromise 
solution will much more easily be reached if it has not to 
be measured publicly against the original demands. Russia 
no doubt hopes to guard permanently and completely against 
any danger of attack on Leningrad, and for that purpose 
desires undisputed control of the Gulf of Finland. That 
might not be impossible to arrange, and the unequivocal 
declaration made by M. Kalinin, the President of the 
U.S.S.R., that Russia would continue to respect the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Finland, which she has 
recognised for twenty years, is reassuring. But M. Stalin 
is pretty clearly trying to force the Finns into a military 
alliance, which would have the effect of detaching her very 
largely from Scandinavia, with which, as well as with the 
other Oslo Powers, her relations have been becoming in- 
creasingly close. Finland’s definitive reply is not to be 
drafted till after the conference now in progress at Stock- 
holm between the three Scandinavian States and Finland. 
If, as is conceivable, Russia and Germany have agreed to 
share domination over the forr States, Denmark falling to 
Germany’s share, the situation will be much more serious 
than has so far appeared. But Germany desires nothing less 
than to see Russia in command of Sweden’s iron ore. 


Turkey’s Courageous Diplomacy 


M. Sarajoglu, the Turkish Foreign Minister, has left 
Moscow without concluding an agreement with the Soviet 
Government. Though the exact course of the discussions 
is a matter of conjecture, it is evident that Turkey, though 
pressed by Russia and anxious to maintain friendly relations 
with her, has refused to promise anything inconsistent with 
her Treaty obligations or with the agreements with Britain 
and France that she is about to sign. M. Sarajoglu, advised 
from Angora, appears to have insisted on three governing 


conditions—the Montreux Convention, under which T, 

as a neutral admits passage through the Straits to fopsis 
warships going to the assistance of a Black Sea Power suffe, 
ing from aggression; the Balkan Entente, which binds her» 
help Rumania, Greece and Jugoslavia if any of thes ; 
threatened ; and the agreement with England and France ig 
regard to the Eastern Mediterranean. In his firm adherence 
to these three engagements he appears to have Tefused tp 
accept the Russian request to close the Dardanelles to British 
or French ships on legitimate errands, or to bring Pressure 
to bear on Rumania to cede Bessarabia or the southen 
Dobrudja, though Turkey would welcome Russian Suppor 
of the Balkan peace bloc and the maintenance of the Statys 
quo in the Eastern Mediterranean. Hopes of a modify 
agreement consistent with her present treaties still remgip 
It is clear that in these negotiations Turkey, in spite of he 
difficult position, has set a courageous example to the worl 
of honourable diplomacy and good faith. 


The Sale of Latvian Germans 


When Herr Hitler made a virtue of his plan for the move. 
ment of populations, and the transfer of persons of Germa 
origin from countries controlled by Russia, his felloy. 
countrymen can hardly have supposed that to M. Stalin they 
Germans were undesirables whom he was prepared to pay 
Hitler to get rid of. But according to the Riga correspondent 
of The Times they are pawns in a game by which 
the Nazi régime gets gold from Russia and German labour 
for Poland. Most of these people who are to be tom 
from their homes in Latvia and Estonia where their anceston 
have lived for generations are to be transported, it seems, » 
Poland, where they will perforce turn to places and work 
allotted to them by Nazi labour officials. It will be their as 
to “ Germanise ” the conquered Polish territory, working, « 
bidden, in textile factories or on the land, and without th 
right to move back to their homes or into Germany. Thi 
traffic in human bodies, actually “ Aryan ” bodies, is one 
the more ugly features of Hitler’s deal with Stalin. It wil 
help him to colonise some purely Polish parts of Poland and 
to buy ores from neutral countries, and at the same tm 
materially strengthen Russia’s hold on the Baltic States. 


The Personality of Hitler 


What is most interesting in Sir Nevile Henderson’s find 
report on the “termination of his mission” in Germany 
is his account of the personal forces which led that country 
into war. In all our relations with her during the las 
year and a half our diplomacy has had to consider not 
merely German interests and aims, but the temperament 
of Herr Hitler and the character of his subordinates. Si 
Nevile tells of the gradual elimination of the more inde 
pendent men and the steady deterioration in Herr Hitler’ 
entourage as one after another of those who had th 
courage to speak their minds were dropped. Not that tht 
more servile were without influence. When they saw hs 
mind moving in a given direction they could feed it wit 
fabricated information which confirmed him in his decision: 
Except on his official visits to Italy, he had never bes 
out of his own country. His envy of Britain’s achievemesis 
was mingled with an admiration which Sir Nevile belies 
to have been genuine, but this did not enable him to undet- 
stand the sincerity of Britain’s belief in humanity a 
freedom. “Longheaded” as he is in calculation, Hitt 
is none the less at the mercy of his own arrogance, whills 
and ignorance. This self-confident, astute, violent, pit 
judiced and irritable man completely dominates the Naz 
leaders, and the Nazi leaders dominate Germany. It ¥% 
to prevent them from dominating Europe that we wer 
compelled to go to war. 
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\n Astonishing Appointment 


lays no ordinary strain on the country’s fortitude to 
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Turkey have to face within 24 hours two such blows as the loss 
foreign JB of the * Royal Oak and the appointment of Sir John 
Suffer. Gilmour as Minister of Shipping. It is deplorable that in the 
S her ty MB very week in which the Prime Minister showed himself at 
Ce an HE his best in one fiecld—his reply to Herr Hitler—he should 
ance ip HE chow himself at his worst in another, that of the choice of 
lhereny #B yjinisters. What truth there may be in the attribution of 
used fH decisive influence in such matters to the Chief Government 
) British HF Whip is not prec! ely determined, but what is quite certain is 
Dressuy MM ihat the Prime Minister is not going to win the war by putting 
Outhem #H anything but first-rate men in key posts like the Ministry of 
SUpport Shipping and the Ministry of Economic Warfare, presided 
© staty Her by Mr. Ronald Cross on the basis of a brief, blameless 
Nodified fH but entirely undistinguished Under-Secretaryship. Sir John 
remain Gilmour is a good Conservative—none better. He has been 
Of her I Secretary for Scotland, Minister for Agriculture and Home 
¢ world HH Secretary, in none of which posts did he make any special 
mark for good or ill. The seriousness of such appointments 
jes in the fact that they make the maintenance of national 
unity impossible, since the Opposition, and many Govern- 
ment supporters equally, are bound to subject them to the 
beens sharpest challenge. What a succession to the only other 
ermal H vinister of Shipping the country has known—Lord Maclay! 
fellow. 
/ these e ° ° 
‘0 py | The First Raids On Britain 
a The air attack on the Firth of Forth, the first enemy 
0 attempt to reach objectives in this country, and the attacks 
abour on warships at Scapa Flow, were strictly legitimate acts 
| (or of war which showed both courage and skill. In the former 
ston HF the weight of the attack was directed against a fortified naval 
MS; 0 tase, warships in the harbour and the Forth Bridge. As 
wa no warship suffered appreciable damage (though one had 
shes avery narrow shave), the bridge was missed, the casualties 
"8 ® & were caused by splinters as opposed to direct hits, and the 
t the HF iscses of the German bombers were probably severe, this raid 
Ths may be regarded as a costly failure. In two attacks on the 
n¢ BH Orkneys on Tuesday damage was done to the obsolete 
: = battleship ‘Iron Duke,’ with the loss of two German ’planes. 
Po This was the limit of the enemy’s achievement ; and against 





it must be set an unsuccessful raid on the North-East coast 
on the same day and the bringing down of two enemy 
machines. Enough has already happened to show that what 
our ‘planes accomplished at Wilhelmshaven may not be im- 
possible for the enemy on our coasts, though our fighters 
have proved their swiftness in taking the air and _ their 
courage in pursuing and effectively engaging the bombers. 





















be War Risks to Buildings 

Sir All those who are interested in houses and other fixed 
\de- Property have been long waiting to know what compensation 
lr’s they will get in the event of destruction from enemy action. 
the @ Since such action is directed against the whole com- 
the @ Munity and not individual owners, it is reasonably main- 
his ‘ned that the whole community should shoulder the loss 
ith | by paying compensation. Insurance companies have refused 
ms. @ ‘0 undertake such incalculable risks, and the Government 
en attitude has been that it would provide for prompt repairs of 
nts buildings whose restoration is essential, and after the war 
ys Would pay compensation on the highest scale compatible with 
@- the general situation of the country. This vague undertaking 
oi @ Was not enough to give any sense of adequate security. 
et Bf The report of the Weir Committee appointed by the Govern- 
tH ment does not go far to modify its previous decisions except 
t that, in recard to the proposal to pay compensation in full 
2 YP toa certain limit, it sees no justification for the proposal 
& @ ‘grade above that limit. The chief value of the statement of 
f § Government policy which is published with the Report is that 






t emphasises that the payment of “ compensation in full ” 
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is the “ desirable objective.” To that the Government will, 
of course, be held ; but it is all very vague, and still leaves 
property-owners without adequate security. 
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The Cost of a Soldier 

General dissatisfaction was expressed in the House of 
Commons last Tuesday about the scale of separation allow- 
ances for the wives of soldiers with children. The married 
soldier is required to make an allotment of 7s. 6d. a week for 
his dependants, and he can hardly be expected to make any 
further allowance out of his pay of 2s. a day. The separation 
allowance for a wife with four children is 35s. a week—or 
6d. a week more than it was in 1917-18, since when the 
standard of living of the working classes has greatly im- 
proved. The families of soldiers ought not to be asked to 
subsist upon a standard relatively lower ; and it is impossible 
to justify the meagre allowance of 1s. a day for a fourth 
child—a sum which was contrasted with the 8s. 6d. paid 
for an evacuee. It is hardly necessary to stress the need 
for economy, but we cannot begin our economies by under- 
paying the families of the troops. There can be no cutting 
down on the cost of a gun. There should be no cutting 
down on the cost of a soldier. 


Peril on the Roads 

The enormous increase in deaths and injuries on the roads 
since the war began is in the main attributable to the black- 
out. We are paying a heavy and certain toll in deaths now 
to avert the possibility of a heavier toll from air-raids. These 
are two evils which have to be measured one against the 
other. It ought to be very carefully considered, or recon- 
sidered, whether the method of a uniform dimness spread 
over a large area, as adopted in the last war, is so much 
inferior to the method of complete black-out as to justify 
the loss of life and the restraints on trade which the latter 
imposes. London is darker than Paris. Is London right, 
and Paris wrong, or the reverse? A second point that 
emerges from the figures of road accidents is that though 
the increase is mainly in the hours of darkness, there is a 
substantial increase in daylight, with far fewer cars on the 
road. Analysis of the returns in London is said to show 
that a majority of the vehicles concerned in crashes bore 
some kind of label. “ Priority ” claims confer no title to drive 
dangerously, and sharp penalties should be inflicted on 
anyone who thinks they do and acts accordingly. 


Against Profiteering 


The Government is pledged to stop profiteering, and the 
promise is likely to be fulfilled, at least in the cases of certain 
essential commodities, by the Prices of Goods Bill now before 
Parliament. For goods specified a permitted price will be 
arrived at by adding increased costs of production and selling 
to a “ basic price,” which was the normal price on August Ist. 
Local committees will be responsible for investigating 
charges of profiteering, and for reporting them, if necessary, 
to a central committee, and severe penalties are imposed for 
any breach of the law. The mere existence of the Act should 
suffice to warn off dishonest dealers, and the ordinary honest 
tradesman will know just where he stands, thanks toe the 
machinery of price-fixing. It will be observed that the 
measure applies only to goods specified in Board of Trade 
Orders. Profiteering in luxury trades is not a matter of 
national importance. 


To “ Spectator” Readers 

It is urgently necessary that wherever possible readers of 
The Spectator should place a regular order for their copy 
either with a newsagent or with the office of the paper, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1, since under present conditions 
newsagents only order a very small supply for casual sales, 
and these are almost immediately sold out. 
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THE DEMAND FOR WAR-AIMS 


ROM the almost universal approval which the Prime 

Minister’s reply to Herr Hitler evoked Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Council of Action dissents. That is not in 
itself a matter of great consequence, but the reasons 
adduced raise a question which is being widely and 
rightly discussed, and regarding which clarity of 
thought is not always conspicuous. The Council of 
Action finds Mr. Chamberlain’s speech “ quite 
inadequate ” as a statement of war-aims, and demands 
that the Government shall prepare a much fuller state- 
ment, and indicate “whether it is willing to submit 
these to a conference of belligerents and neutrals for the 
purpose of negotiating an enduring peace.” Too much 
he \ \ r a con- 
ference is to take place while Herr Hitler is still in 
occupation of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia—to make 
worth discussing. But the demand that war-aims be 
more fully defined is widespread. It comes from neutral 
countries as well as from a section of public opinion 
at home, and the Government’s consent or refusal to 
respond to it may have a material bearing on the future 
of the war. It cannot, therefore, be simply ignored. 

Two distinct questions are raised. Should there be 
a clearer statement of war-aims by the Government than 
has so far been given ; and if so what should be its 
nature and content? It would be a great mistake to take 
it for granted that the answer to the first question 
must necessarily be affirmative. There are many good 
grounds for coming to the opposite conclusion, except 
in so far as a certain elaboration of statements already 
made may be desirable. The motives with which we 
entered the war are neither misunderstood nor 
challenged anywhere outside Germany. Our purpose and 
France’s was plain for the world to see. The Nazi 
régime’s career of aggression and rape was menacing 
all Europe. It had gone too long unchecked, and after 
repeated warnings Britain and France resolved to check 
it. That was the immediate war-aim, and it stands in 
the forefront of everything. We are engaged today 
the endeavour to achieve it. But there is a second 
inseparably allied to it. If the first war-aim is attained 
then measures must be devised to prevent a repetition 
by any nation in Europe of the crime of which Herr 
Hitler and his associates are guilty. All that 
Mr. Chamberlain has made plain. “We seek no 
material advantage for ourselves,” he declared a week 
ago. “ We desire nothing from the German people that 
should offend their self-respect. We are not aiming 
only at victory, but rather looking beyond it to the 
laying of a foundation of a better international system 
which will mean that war is not to be the inevitable 
lot of every succeeding generation.” Very little can 
with advantage be added to that by the Government 
at this moment. 

Something perhaps can, but it only involves putting 
in clearer language what was already implicit in the 
Prime Minister’s speech. There can—unless we are 
defeated in the war—be no question of negotiations with 
Germany till her soldiers and secret police have been 
withdrawn to the last man from the territory she holds 
in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia ; but it might be wise 
to go further and indicate that in the 
improbable event of that step being taken we should 








admittedly 


not refuse to enter a conference; the ¢ COMPOSition 
the conference and whether we can have dealings vi 
a negotiator so triply perjured as Herr Hitler ate 
questions to which the answer can be deferred till the 

occasion arises. At this stage of the war one fact i 
fundamental. We have taken the resolve to enfore 
our will against Germany by arms in the interes: 4 
freedom in Europe because every oiher hope 
restraining her had vanished. If we 
it is for us and France first to decide how it shall be 

»pplied. We cannot abdicate our responsibilities and 
leave that grave question to a conference compos 
mainly of neutrals, many of whom may be lesg gy. 
interested than ourselves. In the neces sary task 
constructing some new international order in Europ 
after the war every nation in Europe must play its pan 
But it is for the States that have taken up arms agains 
Herr Hitler in the war that he himseif began to y 
when and on what conditions it shall be ended. 

While, therefore, the Government may well } 
encouraged to make it even clearer than they have doy 
that Britain and France seek nothing for themselye 
that they have no vindictive designs against Germay 
and ask nothing of her except the surrender 
the fruits of Nazi aggression, and that after the war the 
are ready to co-operate with her politically and econom- 
cally in every sphere on a basis of complete equality 
there would be definite disadvantages in going furthe 
than that at this stage of a war not yet seven week 
old. Unknown factors encompass us on every sid 
Our capacity to attain our ends must depend in th 
last resort on the military position—unless indeed ; 
moment comes when the German people is preparti 
to accept our terms without military defeat. It would 
be highly impolitic to count on that yet. We a 
fighting to make a Europe fit for free States to iv 
in. To secure that one Great Power at least must k 
compelled to change its ways. What the situation wil 
be when that has happened it is impossible to forese 
today, and for a Government to declare what it aim 
at doing in circumstances so obscure is simply to offe 
material for hostile and insincere criticism without 
achieving anything constructive. 

But if there is little or nothing for the Government 
to add at this moment to what it has already said, ther 
is abundant reason why war-aims should be 
freely and earnestly in the Press and in qualified circle 
great and small, public and private. We have not gon 
to war to change the political or economic or soc 
condition of Europe, but that Europe will in fact & 
changed in all those respects is beyond question. 4 
new co-operation between European States within ¢ 
independent of a larger League of Nations 1s imperatlvt 
The economic nationalism that has grown up 
results so disastrous in recent years must be destroyet 
But that will avail nothing unless something posit" 
is put in its place. If trade is to be freed from exislitt 
barriers, if finance is to operate as it should for & 
development of trade and the exploitation of natut 
resources, not in one country alone but wherever it @ 
be fruitfully employed, if practical recognition is to & 
given to the community of interest between capital ai 
labour and to the complementary potentialities “ 
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culture and industry irrespective of political boun- 
daries, then a new unity will be given to the continent 
and half the vices of nationalism will have been eradi- 
cated, leaving its virtues, which are great, to develop 
unhindered as they should. On these and many other 
yestions—a practical scheme of disarmament, the 
method of joint action against aggression, the machinery 
for the just settlement of international disputes by an 
international tribunal, the administration of colonies for 


DEMOCRACY 


EVER was it more important than it is today that 

Parliament and Press should continue to perform 
their functions with vigilance. It is a truism that a 
democracy will exhaust all other possibilities before 
going to war, because war—especially modern war— 
involves temporary loss to democracy itself. So general 
has been this assumption that the Government can 
hardly be blamed for acting on the understanding that 
the arrival of a state of war automatically justifies it in 
assuming dictatorial powers. And in a sense it does. 
Individual liberty must be curtailed if forces are to be 
mobilised and equipped and the community protected 
from enemy attack or shortage of supplies. The whole 
man power of the country must be subject to planned 
and if necessary coercive organisation. 

So much is agreed. But if we go further, and ask 
whether this means that the decision to accept war 
means the temporary abolition of democracy, and that 
the British people, like the German people, should offer 
unquestioning submission to dictators, the answer is 
emphatically No. This country cannot hope to prove 
its superiority in war by eliminating the distinctive 
qualities which have been the source of its strength in 
peace. Our genius does not operate like the German 
genius. The German people, in war or in peace, appear 
willing to be treated like cogs in the vast machine of 
the State operated by the rulers. But the best efforts 
cannot be got out of the British people when there is 
any attempt to treat them in that way. The team spirit 
they understand. They can be led, but not easily 
driven. If we are to win this war it will not be by 
attempting to assimilate our spirit to the German spirit, 
but by keeping our own spirit, making the most of our 
distinctive virtues, pitting the inner strength of freedom 
against the mechanical force of imass servility. 

War at once confronts us with all the paradoxes of 
democracy in their most extreme form. The people 
of the nation have somehow to be most rigidly con- 
trolled, without themseives losing the ultimate control. 
Towards the solution of this problem the Govern- 
ment has made its contribution in two ways. First, 
it has kept Parliament in constant session, and has made 
no attempt to check its freedom of debate. Second, 
while it has been ruthless in its interference with news 
and reticent to the point of folly in its issue of informa- 
tion, it has done nothing to check free comment. 
Neither Parliament nor Press has shown the least dis- 
‘o abuse its constitutional privileges. There 
las been, on the contrary, an inclination in both, and 
especially in the House of Commons, so to emphasise 
the sound idea that this is a time for unity, for suppress- 
ing differences and accepting sacrifices, that much that 
perhaps ought to have been criticised was too readily 
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the common good—hard thinking by men and women 
already versed in such questions, not in this country only, 
is badly needed. Through them a sound and convinced 
public opinion can be formed—particularly if eyes are 
kept fixed on the attainable rather than the visionary— 
and war-aims gain a popular assent which any Govern- 
ment must regard as a mandate. There is better prospect 
of success in that method than in calling for a detailed 
programme of war-aims from the Government now. 
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IN WAR-TIME 


accepted without demur. The Budget was a case in 
point. There was much in the policy of the Budget 
that ought to have been subjected to searching criticism, 
and in normal times would have been, but which, in the 
present accommodating spirit of Parliament and Press, 
was allowed to pass without serious discussion. 

None the less the House of Commons continues to 
function as a democratic institution capable of debating 
any question of policy that arises, of exacting a certain 
amount of information from Ministers, and raising 
points in the form of questions. It is limited in its 
power by the time factor. The immense range of 
Government activities and the ever-growing multitude 
of official regulations present so vast a field of possible 
criticism that only some of the major issues can receive 
Parliamentary attention. In this respect the Press, 
consisting as it does of many journals, and appearing 
at short intervals, is able to cover wider ground as a 
vehicle for ventilating public opinion. Indeed without 
the Press much that is being done now by a ubiquitous 
and powerful bureaucracy would perforce pass without 
challenge, even when it is gravely aggravating the public 
and causing serious loss or inconvenience. We know 
that in Germany the bureaucracy is free from any such 
challenge. It can issue any orders it pleases with nothing 
to fear but counter-orders. No doubt it claims that for 
that reason it is able to get on with its war-jobs without 
wasting its time on pacifying the critics. 

But bureaucrats may make mistakes. They do make 
mistakes ; and they may be guarded against them if they 
are sensitive to the checks of judicious criticism. More- 
over, in this country it is essential to sound activity that 
the public should understand what it is being directed to 
do and that it should be convinced that the direction is 
wise. It will not put its back into a job if it is not 
trusted. Here we cannot afford to dispense with candid 
criticism, and it would be folly to strain the spirit of 
sacrifice by demanding sacrifices which may do more 
harm than good. The free give-and-take of criticism 
such as is now honestly indulged in by the British Press, 
pot excluding the so-called popular Press, is an animat- 
ing and health-giving influence. It has provided effective 
exposure of the incompetence of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, of the reckless and wasteful manner in which 
schools and hotels have been requisitioned, of the ex- 
cessive powers of some of the local A.R.P. committees, 
and the undue restrictions on public entertainment ; and 
has drawn attention to the fact that whilst universal 
black-outs may meet with the approval of some authori- 
ties, who are concerned to save our lives in one way, 
they meet with condemnation from others, who are 
concerned to save our lives in another way, namely, from 
road accidents or losing our way in air-raids to invisible 
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shelters. With a free Parliament and a candid Press 
public opinion continues to find expression. 

But even this is not enough. The Government itself 
must be urged to prove its desire to uphold democracy, 
and to require its departments to pay attention to in- 
formed criticism. In war-time the non-possumus attitude 
even in the face of criticism is too easily maintained. 
Officials entrusted with arbitrary power are too apt to 
acquire a team spirit of their own inimical to all opposi- 
tion. But the more willingly the nation has entrusted 


OLONEL LINDBERGH’S astonishing broadcast, in 

which he suggested that Canada was a disturber of 
American peace by remaining under the British flag and 
getting dragged (though an American Power) into British 
quarrels, disposes of any claim he may have to stability of 
judgement—one might almost say to capacity for reasoning. 
That is in some ways rather reassuring, for it suggests that a 
recent and rather notorious estimate by Colonel Lindbergh of 
the respective strength of the German and other European 
air forces, much to the advantage of the German, may have 
reflected a good deal more pro-Nazi bias than was realised 
at the time. A lone flight across the Atlantic is a great 
achievement—and much greater in 1927 than it would be 
today—but it does not go far towards conferring on the 
flier a title to be taken seriously when he makes pronounce- 
ments on international affairs. So the United States 
appears to have decided. And, anyhow, Colonel Lindbergh 
is doing much less to furnish grist to the German and 
Russian propaganda mills than our Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

* * * * 


Herr Franz von Papen, who has been recalled from Ankara 
to account for himself to Herr Hitler, must be reckoned the 
most brilliant diplomatic failure of recent times. Méilitary 
Attaché at Washington during the last War, he was turned 
out of the country, while America was still neutral, for pro- 
moting the sabotage of munition-plants ; a reference, in one 
of his intercepted letters, to “ those idiotic Yankees ” did not 
help matters. Made Chancellor in 1932 with the idea of 
keeping Hitler out, he ended by presenting himself before 
President Hindenburg with Hitler on January 30th, 1933, as 
party to an agreement by which Hitler secured the supreme 
power he has wielded ever since. Sent to Austria in 1934 
to persuade the Austrians to agree cheerfully to an Anschluss, 
he achieved no result except the forcible annexation which 
Herr Hitler was most anxious to avoid. Despatched to 
Ankara a few months ago to keep Turkey neutral at any 
cost, he is summoned home on the day when Turkey has 
declined to come to terms with Germany’s associate, Russia, 
and is preparing to sign treaties with Britain and France. 
Altogether a notable record. If only Herr von Papen could 
be sent as special envoy to Moscow. 

+ * * +. 


If the Ministry of Information has not in fact committed 
a deplorable gaffe in the matter of its “ Butter for Goering ” 
communication to the Press, it is highly desirable that it 
should make that clear, for on the face of it the affair looks 
singularly unfortunate. On October sth, on the strength 
of information supplied by, and publicly attributed to, the 
Ministry, the daily Press in this country displayed 
prominently, with appropriately cynical comment, a statement 
to the effect that while Marshal Goering was telling the 
Germans they could not have both guns and butter, he him- 
self, Dr. Goebbels, and other Nazi leaders, had been 
receiving every week parcels of Danish butter from a 
Bradford wool firm. Why, if they wanted Danish butter, 
they did not get it from Denmark was not quite clear, but 
it was incredible that the Ministry of Information would 
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extraordinary powers to the Government, the more i} 
incumbent on it to make itself the guardian of dem, 
cracy, and the degree in which it is at one and the 
time both firm and sensitive to public opinion Will be 
a measure of its success. Criticism which is free frog 
factiousness is a helpful contribution to the Nationg! 
cause. To discountenance it is to misunderstand a 
inner necessity of the British temperament an the 
methods by which this country reaches its highest degre 
of efficiency. 





ever dream of launching such a story on the world withoy 
making sure of its accuracy in every detail. And there py 
in fact, abundant detail. The name of the exporter, My 
Arthur Hentzen, the method and route of transport, ani 
much else, were given. But now in The Times appears; 
long statement by Mr. Hentzen, agreeing that he did, quit: 
openly and with no sort of impropriety, send parcels—pip: 
parcels—of butter weekly to Germany to personal friend 
and to a couple of civil servants, one of whom happened to 
be called Goering, but was quite certainly not Field-Marsh 
Goering. None of them seems to happen to be called 
Goebbels. Mr. Hentzen alleges that when he called, by 
appointment, at the Ministry of Information to present th 
facts he was not received. The Ministry may have a goo 
answer to all this. If so, it is high time we heard it. 


* 7 7 * 


Brief reports of the case of a lady in Bucks who wa 
summoned for storing on her premises more than thre 
gallons of petrol without a licence, and was fined £10, th 
petrol not being confiscated, seemed—in view of the fact tha 
the actual amount stored was 258 gallons—all in 2-gallon can 
—so startling by contrast with the penalties imposed is 
many apparently more flagrant cases that I turned to the loc 
paper for a fuller report of the proceedings. It is a surprising 
story, but the defence was cumulative, and, on the whok, 
justified the mildness of the sentence. It appears that th 
petrol was bought quite legitimately at the end of June 
the beginning of July; that the defendant has a car which 
does § miles to the gallon; that her husband has a number 
of cars ; that there were a number of farm tractors, mowing- 
machines, &c., to be supplied ; that guests are given any 
petrol they need ; consumption thus running to about 100 
gallons a week. It would be interesting to know what th 
lady gets under the rationing scheme. 


* * . * 


A new publication called Inside Nazi Germany, the first 
number of which, dated mid-October, has just appeared, 
will interest all students of the political side of the war, 
provided they read it critically and realise that there is 2 
danger of attaching too much weight to a collection d 
anti-Nazi reports drawn from many quarters and presented 
as a whole. Inside Nazi Germany, which is apparently t 
appear monthly, since a single number costs 3d. and th 
annual subscription is 3s. 6d. post free (from 139% 
Finchley Road, N.W. 3), is produced by German democrats 
in the widest sense. It clearly aims at preserving objectivity 
and eschewing mere propaganda—and largely succeeds i 
that endeavour. 

* 7 . * 


It would be well not to be too satirical about the Germat 
airman who was decorated with the Iron Cross for sinking 
the ‘Ark Royal.’ It is true that the ‘Ark Royal’ is ur 
scathed. But it will be found, if the story is ever told, tha 
the airman who attacked her displayed quite astonishing 
daring, meriting, as an appreciative English airman put it 
not one but about seven Iron Crosses. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: POLICY IN ACTION 


By STRATEGICUS 


OR some time official quarters had expected the Germans 

to begin their offensive against the Allies on or about 
October 15th, and, reasonably obedient to the time-table, 
at least, began. But up to the present moment 
nothing else has conformed to expectation. 
sartling events have occurred on the sea and in the air. 
The iand operations have done no more than show that 
e not the real thing. The great attack may follow. 
ar that, so far, direction, tactics, weight, are as much 
, matter for speculation as before. 

The attacks on the Navy, however, deserve more careful 
The loss of ‘ Royal Oak’ was announced 
with commendable promptitude on Saturday not many hours 
after it occurred ; but the manner in which it happened was 
not announced until Tuesday. 
reason for this delay since what was unexplained then still 
The old but reconditioned battleship 
It is reasonably certain 


It is difficult to find any 


awaits explanation. 
was thought to be well protected. 
that, before Saturday, that would have been generally 
It was therefore clear from the first that the 
unexpected and unaccountable had happened. 
announcement of the loss of ‘ Royal Oak’ appeared on 
Saturday, it seemed that the North Sea had claimed another 
victim. It was regrettable since, however great the margin 
of our naval superiority, we cannot lightly do without any ; 
and it was difficult to understand, because battleships are 
screened when they move about. 

The explanation, however, was staggering. 
was not lost at sea. It was sunk in Scapa Flow, a base which 
had not before been penetrated by submarines. 
Admiralty even on Tuesday were not sure whether the 
According to the news from 
Germany it has escaped and its commander is telling the 
world. By common admission he showed remarkable skill 
Scapa Flow used at first to 
cause Jellicoe so much concern that he preferred to be at 
sea and frequently left it hurriedly, even in bad weather con- 
ditions, on the reported proximity of a submarine. But since 
those days the anchorage has been made—or was thought to 
have been made—secure by the ingenuity of a number of 
naval officers, one of whom is now the Press Censor. 

It is not the loss of ‘ Royal Oak’ that disturbs us. 
something a little deeper and more fundamental. We cannot 
forget that the Navy has covered the transport to France 
of the greatest army we have ever sent abroad. 
highly mechanised that it has two vehicles for every thirteen 
The Navy has also sunk more German submarines 
than was ever accomplished in any similar period of the 
Great War and, by contrast, the losses of merchant tonnage 
bear no comparison with those in the peak periods of 1917 
It would be as absurd as ungracious to minimise 
in any way the greatness of this achievement. 
seem astonishing, however, is that it is the German and not 
the British Navy which has accomplished this daring and 
In the Great War the Navy not only 
carried out those essential duties which we proudly take 
for granted: it also thrilled us by such exploits as its 
sudden appearance in the Sea of Marmora. 

Everyone knows that our young naval men and our young 
airmen, if not superior to all, are at any rate second to 
Yet somehow they are not let loose. 
The two other outstanding events of the 
On Monday the Germans 

Whether they hoped to 


raider is still there or not. 


in penetrating the harbour. 


skilful enterprise. 


week press the ksson home. 

taided the Forth and Rosyth. 
destroy the Forth Bridge and so immobilise part of the 
Fleet it is impossible to say. What is known is the fact 
that the attack was made with as much deliberation as 
An early reconnaissance was first made and 
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then twelve or fourteen machines, flying in twos and threes, 
made three attempts at intervals to wreck the bridge and 
destroy several vessels of the Fleet. Fortunately they met 
with a warm reception. Our fighters brought down at least 
three and one fell through gun-fire. That is a casualty rate 
of a third ; and the most sanguine estimate, before the war, 
was IO per cent. It is quite possible that even seven "planes 
were brought down and no British ’planes suffered. 

It is officially stated that only two cruisers were injured, 
and these are already once more fit to take their part in 
fleet action. The one destroyer which suffered at all sus- 
tained only superficial damage. There were, unfortunately, 
a number of casualties. But these are not the results 
expected. At the time of the Abyssinian crisis it was com- 
monly thought that a fleet in harbour could be put out of 
action by aeroplanes. Some of these light theories are now 
being put to the test. It is not, of course, true, and it would 
be most unwise to imagine that, as some one has suggested, 
aeroplanes can do little damage. But it seems possible to 
say that, against an alert and scientific defence, it is much 
less easy for aeroplanes to hit a definite objective. They 
have now been tried against the Fleet at sea and at anchor, 
and the damage is negligible. 

Against moving objects it always seemed clear that in the 
presence of an active defence the aeroplane had little chance. 
It is quite another thing to attack stationary objectives. 
Even then, if we can rely on the week’s experience, the 
aeroplane cannot do anything like as much damage as was 
supposed. Attempts have been made to draw lessons from 
the Spanish Civil War. But, until the facts are established, 
no certain lesson can be drawn. The port of Barcelona was 
certainly destroyed. But that was as a result of many raids. 

The raid on Scapa Flow on Tuesday bears out the general 
impression. Only four aeroplanes took part in this raid, and 
the result was that ‘Iron Duke,’ now a veteran, used as a 
depot ship and for training purposes, was damaged. From 
the wording of the announcement it seems likely that the 
damage was more serious than that suffered by the two 
cruisers at Rosyth. The German casualties on this occasion 
were one aeroplane shot down by anti-aircraft fire and one 
other damaged. Here again, then, the casualties were at 
least twenty-five per cent., and possibly fifty. (Of the later 
raid on the Orkneys no sufficiently reliable detail is as yet 
available.) It can be said quite bluntly that no air-force in 
the world could long bear casualties at that rate. It has been 
held that a consistent ten per cent. loss would be prohibitive. 
Such a contention may be taken in two ways. An air-force 
in blinkers, such as that of Germany, would not soon dis- 
cover the casualty rate. It has been shown on many occa- 
sions that highly disciplined troops can and will bear, and 
continue to risk, enormous casualties, and, if they are kept 
in deliberate ignorance, and through the conditions of their 
employment do not naturally know, it may be very long 
before they lose morale. As to the possibility of bearing 
such a casualty rate from the material point of view, that 
seems hardly an immediate question. Germany must have 
ample trained pilots and ample machines for ten per cent. 
losses on flights of ten or twenty machines. But twenty-five 
per cent? 

From the British point of view these raids, like the sinking 
of ‘Royal Oak,’ seem to suggest an unpleasant contrast. 
To make it certain that the contrast should be marked, it 
was announced on Tuesday that the Royal Air Force had 
carried out further daylight reconnaissance flights over 
northern and western Germany. They have also dis- 
tributed leaflets, even over Berlin. But since that first 
splendid raid on Kiel they have been constrained to carry 
out duties which, however important, are surely not what 
this magnificent force was built for. Why are they not 
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allowed to attack military objectives? During the last year 
of the Great War there was scarcely a fine night that the 
R.A.F. did not fly into Germany and bomb barracks, muni- 
tion works, railways and aerodromes. In 356 raids carried 
out during that year various railways in Germany suffered 
296 times. After the formation of the Independent Air 
Force the raids were five times as frequent. 

It is intelligible that we do not wish to start a campaign 
of bombing civilians. But no one here makes that sugges- 
tion. What is impossible to understand is the policy that 
turns our airmen into an express postal service. I have 
already pointed out that the use of aeroplanes against 
civilians is uneconomical. The Germans know this as well 
as anyone. If they should resort to it, apart from vindictive- 
ness, the reason will be that they wish to divert our aero- 
planes from the front. But they will certainly not be 
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deterred from resorting to this barbarity by our refrai 
from bombing perfectly correct military objectives. = 

One last point. It is not altogether comfortable to 
that a resolute and persistent attack on military Object 
might have had a considerable, if not a fundamental ifeny 
on the operations in Poland. The War Office has acknoy, 
ledged our debt to the Poles, and there can be no doubt thy 
their gallant but ineffective fight covered the Allied Mobili. 
tion and concentration, covered, that is to say, one Of the 
most delicate of all military operations. Was jt quit 
honourable to take all that without return? One cap find , 
justification ; but now that Germany has flung down the 
gage it must be recognised that the defence of Scapa Floy 
and Rosyth is not on the spot, but at Kiel and Wilheln. 
haven, in the factories and munition works of the Saar, @ 
the railways of the Rhineland. 





THE WAR 


By SENATOR FRANK MACDERMOT 


N the last Great War fifty thousand Irishmen, the majority 

of them Nationalists and Catholics, lost their lives fight- 
ing in the British Army and Navy; the memory of their 
sacrifice and of ireland’s contribution has been obscured by 
the rebellion of 1916 and the victory of Sinn Fein. In the 
present war Irish neutrality has been accepted without 
protest by the British Government, Press, and public, after 
being adopted without debate—without even the formality 
of asking the Irish Parliament for its views on the subject. 
That the Irish Cabinet acted in accordance with the wishes 
of the Irish people is beyond doubt ; had they proposed to 
enter the war, they would have been defeated in Parliament 
and execrated in the country. 

Since our creation as a State we have obtained from 
Britain concession after concession, political and financial. 
While renouncing British citizenship in theory, we have been 
allowed to exercise the full privileges of that status and have 
profited by them more than any of the Dominions. Our 
representative in London has been treated as one of the 
family and kept informed of every development in British 
foreign policy. Cabinet Ministers have held us up as a 
happy example of the effects of appeasement. At the end 
of it all we, alone among the self-governing countries of the 
Commonwealth, stand aside in the hour of peril, the British 
Navy has to do without the use of Irish ports, so carefully 
provided for in the Treaty of 1921, and nobody complains 
or puts pressure on us to act differently. 

The fact is the more remarkable when it is considered 
that we are militarily at the mercy of England, that her navy 
is our bulwark against aggression by others, that only by her 
favour and the bravery of her seamen can we obtain coal, 
petrol and other essentials, that our farmers live by the 
British market, and that the capital of our Government, our 
banks and our private citizens is largely invested in English 
Government securities and industrial undertakings. The 
Germans themselves predicted that we should be forced into 
the war by such considerations, and so doubtless we might 
have been if Britain had acted towards us upon Hitlerian 
principles. 

So far our neutrality is recognised by both sides. Will it 
continue to be respected by the combatants? I think it will. 
Germany cannot afford to anger the Irish-Americans. If she 
wishes to interfere with our exports to England, there are 
other ways to go about it than by bombing Dublin. Should 
there be an infringement, it would more probably be by sub- 
marines creeping into Western bays to buy food or by some 
secret activities on the part of the German Legation in 
Dublin. As for Great Britain, her stand is taken and her 
naval strategy settled ; Cove (Queenstown), Berehaven and 
Lough Swilly are left out of the picture. How much of a 
disadvantage this is to her I cannot pretend to estimate. 





We need more from England than mere respect for oy 
neutrality. We need her goodwill and her custom, just 
she needs our food. That is at present only a small pro- 
portion of her total supply, but we can enlarge it if we get 
enough fertilisers, feeding-stuffs and agricultural implemeny 
In economic and financial matters the Irish Government 
doing everything to co-operate with Whitehall. Our own mog 
vital interests require this. It may be assumed, too, that we 
shall try to reduce to a minimum all temptations to aggressiye 
action by our nearest neighbour. 

It would be a mistake, however, to idealise the quality ¢ 
this neutrality of ours. Some of the professional optimists 
have been busy assuring the British people that we a 
whole-heartedly in sympathy with them and that we under 
stand that they are fighting in the cause of freedom and 
justice. There are many Southern Irishmen in the forces 
of the Crown, and there is a minority here which taks 
that view of the struggle. But it is not the prevailing view 
Men do not readily admit that other men are doing ther 
fighting for them ; it comes more naturally to a neutral t 
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take the line that a war is not his affair—that he is tw 
proud or too good or too oppressed to fight. 

The section which desires a German victory is certainly 
very small. Hitler has long been unpopular, and has becom 
much more so since his pact with Russia. But the grievance 
of Partition continues «© rankle, and has helped us to th 
conclusion that this is 1 war between rival imperialism 
We are thus enabled to look on without embarrassment ané, 
perhaps, even with a slight sense of moral superiority. The 
Hierarchy have published a statement regretting tha 
Northern Ireland is not also neutral and suggesting that the 
war is Heaven’s punishment of the world for its godlessnes 
If so, it seems a little hard that so far Russia and Germany 
should be the beneficiaries and Catholic Poland the victim 

The popular Press, in accordance with the wishes of th 
Government, avoids discussion of the merits of the conflict 
News from both sides is put on the same level of auther- 
ticity and published as a French, British or German “ claim,’ 
as the case may be. If there is a dim perception that th 
downfall of the British Empire and the impoverishment 6 
Great Britain would be a material disadvantage to us, it 
not allowed to show itself. We have the novelty of a Brits 
representative here, but he is far from enjoying any suc 
priority of place as the British Ambassador in Cairo. On tk 
contrary, official cordialities towards him must be carefull 
tempered with discretion, and, alone of foreign represent 
tives, he has not so far ventured to fly the flag of his nation. 

Things like these may be somewhat annoying to Englist 
men, but it is far better that they should know the truth n0¥ 
than that they should have unpleasant surprises later 
provoking resentment and injuring Anglo-Irish relation 
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te of appearances the march of events will, I believe, 


spi - 
b? have a favourable effect upon those relations. It is 


a rele eee while Partition continues, at any rate in its present 
_ jo they cannot be really good, and that at the moment 
Prey the moral chasm between North and South seems to be 

|. Physically it is different, for we can travel 


han ever. 
fe oad fro across the Border without let or hindrance, while 
Ne of i sassports, travel permits and the discomforts of the Irish 
it Seq interpose an equal barrier between both parts of Ireland 
Pei, Great Britain. And there is reason to hope that the war 
an fad = > hand, bring home to the Admiralty and the 
down the gil, on the one hand, bring sa : ." “ep : y 
apa Flop Wat Office the strategic importance of Irish unity and, on 
Wilhelny. other hand, provide a liberal education for nationalist 
jishmen in the identity of British and Irish interests. 


HE aristocracy of labour was no figure of speech in 
the early Soviet days. Financially and socially the 
for ow proletariat were in the saddle, while the intelligentsia— 
Just as vit servants, doctors, &c.—existed on sufferance at a wage 
vall pro- for Jess than that of a skilled mechanic. 

we ge With the final abolition of class distinctions this and other 
lements discrepancies were righted, and nowadays professors, 
meat SH nedical specialists, scientists, etc., with actors and artists, 
*n Mos: F eeceive an income fully commensurate with their capacities. 
that we But though professional earnings are considerably larger 
vam than those of the industrialists, this does not set up a caste 
barrier. There is a perpetual flux from one section of 


— society to another. Thus the children of a road-sweeper— 
ve af lowest paid work in the Soviet—may and frequently do 
under. | alify for the professions at State expense, ihus preventing 
mah 2% possibility of class regimentaton. Again, the children 
forces § 4 professional man may prefer to work in a factory or 
takes @ 2 farm, rather than follow a studious calling. It frequently 
- view Dappens that some of the children turn to manual, some to 
> ther Mental, labour, thus preserving an even balance. 
tral te This was brought home to me on board the steamer 
is to g dound for Odessa. I was in the restaurant struggling with 
a Russian menu when a waiter asked me in French if I 
tainy @ eeded help. He had the Gallic quickness of intelligence 
com § and tact, and having arranged an admirable meal we fell 
vane § ito conversation. It was before the rush-hour for luncheon, 
0 the § so there was time to talk. His grandfather, a French soldier, 
lism: § bad settled in Sevastopol after the Crimean war. He had 
ang @ Weak lungs, and the climate was an insuperable attraction. 





Th @ be old man founded a restaurant inherited by his son 
tha @ 20d passed on to my friend the waiter. On the outbreak of 
the revolution he had his business, and a son and daughter 


tt 

i aged ten and twelve. The restaurant was taken over by 
many @ ‘the State, and he was made maitre d’hotel of a Soviet 
im establishment. 

the “Did he like the present régime?” I enquired. 

flict “But certainly. His children were doing marvellously. 
pen His eldest son was a judge of a People’s Court in Moscow, 
im, § his daughter a gynaecologist in Leningrad.” 


the The children born since the Revolution had gone back 
(@ t more primitive employment. The girl was on a 
ts Collective Farm, the boy in an auto-factory. But the 
sh family keep in close touch with one another, and meet at 
uch least once a year on holiday. Meanwhile the father still 
tk @ retains his job of waiter, while the wife is a cook on shore. 
ily The possibilities of an academic and artistic or technical 
li ® career prevent any feeling of envy or frustration, and those 
h of a more manual turn of mind follow their bent without 
b= 2 sense of inferiority. 

External signs of class differentiation are difficult to find. 
There are, of course, vocational segregations ; engineers 
have their special interests like explorers or architects, and 
while on duty are suitably garbed in overalls or white coats 
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Had we entered the war, every difficulty and distress we 
encountered would have been imputed to our rashness and 
folly in doing so, and the fatal effects of subservience to 
England would be constantly reiterated. As it is, the only 
hope of troublemakers (cut off from the foreign sources of 
their funds) seems to lie in the possibility of widespread 
unemployment leading to disorder and anarchy. For we, 
too, have to fight a war of our own—a war created for us, 
in a measure, by the very fact of our neutrality in the greater 
conflict. We shall have no national services, no munition 
works, to give gainful occupation to the victims of economic 
dislocation. With our revenue shrinking and our taxation 
already too high, we must fight with all our power against 
our oldest and our grimmest enemy—whose name is Poverty. 


IS SOVIET RUSSIA CLASSLESS? 


CHESTERTON 


—but outside their calling everyone wears suits of a ready- 
made cut, which in Soviet Russia leaves much to be desired. 
In summer embroidered peasant shirts are the male vogue, 
of the same kind of linen and ornamentation. 

In the hotels and restaurants you will find men in over- 
alls straight from the “shops,” who bring out wads of 
rubles and buy bottles of champagne, caviare, chicken and 
ice cream. Men of letters gather at the next table, probably 
flanked by a group of peasants, a gay crowd of soldiers and 
sailors or clerical workers. Some consume coffee, others 
vodka or Caucasian wine. The point is, that though the 
hotel as a building and in point of decoration is up to the 
standard of the Savoy, the customers are heterogeneous, 
without any distinctive marks of class or clothes. 

There is the same difficulty in deciding the social grade 
of a woman as of a man. Stage and cinema artists have 
their clothes specially made by a model house in Moscow. 
The ordinary run of women buy their dresses in the shops 
supplied for the factories, where garments are cut out and 
made up by the million. Materials are good, both woollen 
and cotton, but the fit is amateurish, and the whole turn- 
out lacks smartness. For this reason you cannot distinguish 
between the head of a Government department or an 
assistant in charge of a postcard-kiosk. Peasants have their 
own costumes, which they wear with pride and distinction. 
Generally speaking, they have a good bank-balance and 
plenty of money in their pockets. Hats, which are the 
hall-mark of expensive good taste in London or Paris, have 
no significance in Moscow. The majority of women go 
bareheaded, except in winter, when their fur caps lcok all 
the same. 

In Western Europe it is possible to grade a person. by 
the type of house occupied. In Soviet Russia there is no 
such criterion. Apart from the blocks of flats reserved for 
authors and star workers of the big plants there is no saying 
what particular type of individual will be lucky enough 
to secure an up-to-date home. Money has nothing to do 
with it. 

A professor of my acquaintance living in Kiev has only 
a room and a slip for himself, his wife and two children. 
He has a large salary, but the housing shortage affects him 
equally with his neighbour, a Soviet dustman. The pro- 
fessor may be lucky enough to secure one of the new 
flats now in process of erection, or again the dustman may 
get in his application first. The selection is quite classless. 
But while this scarcity of living-space affects the nation as 
a whole, there is a compensation in the classless welcome 
of the superb national buildings that suddenly illumine the 
whole Soviet perspective. 

The Port of the Volga and Moscow canal, built of grey 
and white marble, has the beauty and dignity of a cathedral, 
with lofty halls and slender pillars and long vistas opening 
on smooth waters and green lawns. Here are the congeries 
of manifold and embracing interests ; admirable nurseries 
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where babies are looked after while their mothers have a 
steam boat trip; restaurants, concert-halls, dance-rooms, 
all designed on a generous scale with admirable decorations. 
Again, the underground railway which runs through 
Moscow is built on a scale of sheer magnificence restrained 
by good taste. These national monuments are the palaces 
of the people, gratifying in every detail the love of beauty, 
the thrill of splendour. 

A country house is often held to be the symbol of assured 
financial status. In the Soviet the vast majority of town- 
dwelling citizens have a wooden house beyond the city. 
The State allots them the land, and those who have not 
enough money in hand borrow from a building-society at a 
small percentage. Quite a roomy little place can be put 
up for a hundred rubles—the lowest paid worker receives 
120 rubles a month. The actual construction is often the 
work of the families themselves. If not, trade-union builders 
are employed. The exploitation of labour save by the 
State remains the cardinal Soviet sin, so that private 
capitalism is still non-existent. 
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But while the vast majority of citizens are not 
cannot be segregated, there is a pre-revolution Tesidy 
which does not fit in with the times. There are mame i 
women in the fifties and over who seem unable mental} 
or physically to adapt themse!ves to modern condition, 
They delong to the Tsarist régime, under which the Peasane 
and workers knew neither sanitation nor hygiene. ta 
not mean that they are personally dirty. The sheer con. 
cussion of public opinion prevents this, but they canno, 
and do not understand the manipulation of a lavatory pl 
and when they travel they carry with them a vast collect 
of odiferous clothing. You will find them in the villages 
the Volga, in the worst slums of the cities’ back ame 
and those parts of the Ukraine where the individual 
peasants still scratch a living from their plots, preferring 
unending labour on their own to division of work op ; 
Collective Farm. In another generation they will hay 
passed away—the last remnant of a society in which clas 
differentiation extended from education to main drainage 


THE B.B.C. 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


N war-time everything (except courage) goes a little bad, 

a little what cooks call “ off.” Civilisation, culture, wit, 
pity, happiness, goodness, sensitiveness, intelligence, manners, 
temper, the body and the mind of man—all these wilt, 
take a downward list, are not (and heaven knows this is not 
to say much) what they were before. While as to integrity, 
as Dr. Johnson mildly put it, “ Among the calamities of 
war may be justly numbered the diminution of the love of 
truth, by the falsehoods which interest dictates and credulity 
encourages.” It seems that all this deterioration cannot be 
helped: as telephone operators who give one the wrong 
number say, “ There’s a war on, isn’t there?” Human 
deterioration seems part of the wastage of that vile bar- 
barism which is war. All we can do is to try to save some 
few frail strands from the rot, that they may in the end be 
woven into a cord which shall lift us to some sanity above 
the howling bear-pit. 

Culture and the arts are among the most vulnerable war 
targets. One was told (I never believed it) that culture 
flourished with new vigour in Spain and in China during 
their wars. It is hard to see how culture can flourish much 
among people engaged body and soul in the primitive bar- 
barism forced on them of attacking and being attacked ; 
these desperate pursuits leave little time or mind over for 
learning and the arts. The spasmodic, occasional and over- 
seas warrings of the Elizabethans did not usurp their 
faculties or their energies or destroy their golden age of 
literature ; war today is a more insistent, devastating and 
totalitarian affair ; it cramps the spirit and abates the mind. 

It is, I suppose, the knowledge of this that has made 
people turn to (or on) the B.B.C., demanding what they 
are going to do about it, what part they are playing, or 
intending to play, in the salvaging of culture from the 
coming wreckage. And the answer at first was extremely 
depressing: it seemed for a time as if what the B.B.C. was 
doing was to go all canteen, in the intervals between news 
bulletins and Government notices. That stage is, I think, 
wearing off a little ; good music is seeping back, though 
still not in great quantity, and though there still seems a 
shocking preponderance of White Coons, Sweet Rhythm 
Orchestras, Band Waggon, Songs from Films, In the Canteen 
Tonight, At the Billet Doux, Sing it Through, Billy Cotton 
and his Band (always announced on a crescendo shout, as 
if to drown protesting cries), patriotic and uplifting com- 
pilations with such names as “Forever England,” and 
morning, noon and night doses of organ. (On this Sunday 
when I write, there are four goes of this disagreeable musical 


instrument ; yes, this disgusting noise is to return on the 
air like a windy elephant no less than four times.) But in 
between all this kind of thing there is an increased ration of 
good music ; it wears less than before the appearance of the 
minute dollop of jam imbedded in the doughnut and e- 
tracted and served only with early tea. 

So I do not think the critics in the debate in the House 
last week were altogether fair. It was an_ interesting 
debate, and very badly reported in the Press; the best 
speech, Mr. McLaren’s, a very fine and serious plea, was, 
I think, wholly omitted. On the other hand, Mr. Green- 
wood was fully reported: he, speaking presumably for his 
party, wanted “ brighter” programmes and fewer “ weeping 
Willy” items; he did not explain what these were—I 
suspect that those who use the phrase refer to orchestral 
records of classical music, from which they have a great aver- 
sion ; the hatred of records as a means of transmission seems 
to be a rather unreasoning phobia ; that for classical music 
is, of course, a distaste as genuine as that which many of us 
feel for crooners and jazz—one must try to be fair, though 
one will not succeed, and the music-haters seldom sound 
as if they were even trying. Anyhow, Mr. Greenwood, 
voicing, no doubt, a large demand, asked to be cheered up; 
he wanted the B.B.C. to be more “ bright and brotherly,” 
which sounds like a Buchmanite meeting, or like the 
facetious comments sometimes interpolated by the 
announcers between tunes. In reply, Sir Samuel Hoare was 
“delighted to tell the House” that there would soon be 
“brighter programmes ”"—fewer records (does Sir Samuel 
share this horror of records?), commentaries on football and 
racing, regular band waggon, a whole bevy of variety artists, 
and “ inspiring talks,” which should “ maintain moral in the 
country.” Moral (however you spell it, and Hansard takes 
turns) is a rather intimidating war-time growth, which (un- 
less it belongs to troops, when it seems always to be excel- 
lent) needs as much maintaining as a family, as much keeping 
up as appearances, as tender cherishing as a gas-mask. | 
feel myself that everyone who has any (I doubt if I have, 
but how does one know?) should look after it himself, and 
that it is like the Government’s impertinence to try and 
maintain any but their own. A talk intended to improve 
moral has a bogus, hearty note which many find as unpleas- 
ing as others find the sounds transmitted through gramo- 
phone records. 

A very different view was presented by Mr. McLaren 
and some others. Mr. McLaren demanded that the B.B.C. 
should, instead of feeling that they needs must please the 
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jowest when they hear from them, “take their courage in 
both hands and try to raise public taste.” Foreseeing im- 
nding cataclysmic changes in the social structure, and 
the danger that 10 the upheaval “the vulgar taste will rise 
to the top,” he exhorted the B.B.C. to try to inject now into 
those who will then be the ruling classes and the arbiters 
of taste finer conceptions of beauty and art, that the popular 
mind may not “ become vulgar, bestial and degraded.” The 
BB.C. was, in fact, to wear without shame the cap and 
gown of a Ministry of Culture, and give us not what we 
enjoy but what it is hoped that we may one day enjoy, when 
we are all cultured. But what if thousands of licences are 
thereupon throw: in, a hundred listeners lost by each bar 
of symphony? That is probably what the B.B.C. fear. No 
doubt they are moved also by a sense of justice, that impels 
them to cater for “ the great Vulgar ” who are in such pre- 
ponderating majority. I think they are probably right in 
principle ; they are not there to coerce taste ; all one has a 
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right to demand is a scrupulous fairness, and that, on the 
one programme now allowed us, the minorities should not 
be oppressed. 

It is a difficult, perhaps an insoluble, problem. Is there 
in this country a wider gulf between tastes than in other 
countries? Or is it simply that our less educated tastes are 
more catered for than are those of the vulgar foreigners? 
Perhaps it is part of the free Briton’s heritage—“ he who 
wants a maypole shall have a maypole.” I agree. Here is 
a whole country of listeners of incompatible tastes, all of 
whom have to be kept in a good temper and fed. You 
might as well try to set us all down to read the same books. 
All one would ask of the harassed and badgered B.B.C. is to 
bear in mind that there is a war on, and that in war-time 
the mind of man needs all the counter-pulling it can get to 
keep it from being swallowed up quick in the slough of 
barbarism. The B.B.C.’s Director, a cultured music-iover, 
is not likely to underrate the perils or the opportunities. 


HITLER’S MAN-POWER PROBLEM 


By RICHARD 


NDERLYING every social! and military question in 

Germany is the problem of man-power, both qualita- 
tive and quantitative. For six propaganda-riddled years the 
Nazi State has, with every conceivable weapon, attempted 
to force up the birth-rate. Marriage loans (with each child 
the loan is reduced by one-quarter) family allowances, tax 
adjustments, the outlawing of contraceptives and abortion, 
and every imaginable device have been employed to tempt 
the German women to bear children. The campaign has 
even included official encouragement of illegitimacy. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Ley, the unmarried mother who gives birth 
to her child from a “healthy impulse” is honouring the 
German Reich. Moreover, definite results from some of 
the “healthy impulses” are being rewarded with cash 
bonuses. Last April the Schwarze Korps announced that 
certain municipalities were offering inducements of 500 
marks to unmarried women on condition they indicated to 
the authorities “in advance” their intention of becoming 
mothers of illegitimate children. Nevertheless, despite these 
offers and the vaunted efficiency of the propaganda 
machine, Germany is still 10 per cent. below replacement 
level. 

There are, in the main, two factors that have contributed 
to the waging of this demographic battle. In the first place 
is the Nazi philosophy which, trimmed of all its mysticism, 
is nothing less than a reversion to the ethnic level of the 
jungle. “War,” proclaims Mein Kampf, “is glorious.” 
Therefore, “in eternal peace humanity goes to pieces.” It 
follows logically from such an attitude that desperate 
attempts would be made to revert to a high and unrestricted 
birth-rate—always the mark of a primitive society. The 
natural corollary to this, however, is a high death-rate. A 
society cannot have one without the other. The jungle has 
both. Whilst Hitler has contrived to obtain some increase 
in births—but still not sufficient to maintain the German 
population—he has been more successful in driving up the 
death-rate. Since 1933 the death-rate in the 51 largest 
German towns has steadily risen from its record low level 
achieved under democratic government. The rise varies 
from 4 per cent. in Breslau to 19 per cent. in Dortmund 
and 20 per cent. in Berlin. The explanation lies in the 
lowered standard of life during the last six years. In other 
words the Nazi Government has deliberately caused 
thousands of men, women and children to die before their 
time. 

The other major factor impelling this population war has 
been the remarkably rapid decline in the German birth-rate 
from 34.3 per 1,000 population in 1901-5 to 14.7 in 1933. 


M. TITMUSS 

This movement was greatly influenced by the War of 1914. 
In that year Germany was more than reproducing herself. 
Her net reproduction-rate was nearly 1.5 (i.e., on the basis 
of current fertility and mortality 100 mothers were pro- 
ducing 150 future mothers). The War was received in 
Germany with frenzied excitement. Von Gerlach has 
described the scene on his return to Berlin on August Ist. 
“There I found an extraordinary war-enthusiasm. Young 
people—but old as well—were reporting themselves as 
volunteers, soldiers were going off with songs and jokes, 
wives and maidens were treating them and throwing flowers 
over them. The whole of the public formed one chorus of 
rejoicing. Nobody seemed to feel that there was anything 
terrible in war.” Vast crowds aflame with battle-lust stoned 
the British Embassy and paraded the big cities. 

Nevertheless such was the effect of the War on the people 
that the birth-rate fell like a stone in 1915 and onwards. It 
has never recovered from this fall. Within two years of 
Germany’s invasion of Belgium she had lost, by the decline 
in the rate, over 1,000,000 potential citizens. By 1917 the 
rate was §0 per cent. below its pre-War level. As to the 
final consequences, it can be said that had the War not taken 
place, thus depressing the birth-rate, Germany would by 
now have had approximately 2,000,000 more young men and 
women aged 20 to 24. Moreover, the effects of the military 
deaths are still acutely felt in certain age groups. During 
the four years of fighting Germany lost 2,037,000 men. In 
addition it must not be forgotten that hundreds of thousands 
of civilians died prematurely from privation and disease. 
Within two years of the outbreak the civilian death-rate from 
influenza rose by 400 per cent., and mortality from puerperal 
fever and tuberculosis doubled in twelve months. By the 
summer of 1916 the German people were existing on a daily 
ration of 13 0z. of potatoes, 2 oz. of meat, 1 oz. of sugar and 
3 oz. of fat. This represents a daily intake of only 1,350 
calories, in other words slow starvation. 

In 1939 Germany entered the war in a very different mood. 
No frenzied excitement and joy. No crowds outside the British 
and French Embassies. Whilst the German wireless roars 
propaganda her people are silent. Moreover, Germany is not 
today reproducing herself. On the basis of present statistics, 
her population must decline eventually. War must make 
that decline not only certain but more rapid. “ The German 
woman must not only be healthy and strong,” runs an 
official statement, “ but must be willing to give her life for 
the Fatherland on the bed of childbirth just as our soldiers 
do on the battlefield.” The last War proved that the 


German woman would do nothing of the sort, indeed, she 
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has been refusing to do so in times of peace. According 
to Kuczynski, of the 1,338,394 women who had married 
in 1933 or 1934, as many as 569,088, or 43 per cent., had 
not a single live or still-born child to their present marriage 
by December 31st, 1936. Moreover, an official statement 
from Berlin in March, 1939, revealed that German agricul- 
ture lacked 800,000 workers. Even more serious than this, 
however, is the effect of overwork on the rural population. 
One of these effects, it is admitted officially, is a sharp 
decline in the birth-rate in country areas, either because 
hard manual labour produces miscarriages or because 


peasants deliberately avoid having children as causing too 
much extra work. The health of the young people has also 
suffered. 


When the pupils of an agricultural school in 


By 


OW that the alien tribunals have done three weeks’ work 

it is worth while considering what is likely to be the 
future of the “ refugees from Nazi oppression” who com- 
prise the overwhelming majority of the cases so far heard, 
and who are coming out of the tribunals practically free 
men and women. There are in Britain 68,000 adult Ger- 
man and Czech refugees and about 11,000 children. Of 
the adults in work by far the largest number—about 22,000 
—fall in the domestic servant category, where recruitment 
has been continuous since 1933 ; then there are 1,000 nurses 
and nursing probationers, 2,000 trainees and workers in 
agriculture, 8,000 trainees in industry, for whom temporary 
opportunities have been specially created, and several hun- 
dred specialists whose unique knowledge and skill, ranging 
from dress-designing to photographic processes, has enabled 
new products to be marketed here. 

Outside the working categories there is a varied mis- 
cellany, including elderly people enjoying hospitality and a 
very large number of men and women of all ages who are 
without work and who are maintained by the Refugee Relief 
Committees. What contribution are all these people likely 
to be able to make to our effort to break the tyranny which 
has scattered, separated, maimed and despoiled them? 

In the first place it is necessary to realise that a very com- 
prehensive weeding out will have to be undertaken. There 
are, for example, among the domestic servants a large pro- 
portion of highly qualified people, such as doctors, chemists, 
dentists, welfare workers and even multi-lingual former 
tourist guides. Similarly, among the hundred and twenty 
working refugee midwives there are a hundred fully qualified 
doctors ; and in agriculture experienced engineers are to be 
found cleaning out pig-styes and milking cows. These 
people’s services will be needed in spheres where their 
gifts and knowledge can have full play when the depriva- 
tions of the War begin to make inroads into our man-power 
and our brain-power. But when all the work of selection 
has been effected there will remain open to the Government 
a second means whereby to inject and assimilate into our 
national economy the valuable human ability and goodwill 
available among the refugees; we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of encouraging and extending existing refugee training 
facilities. 

We are today in a sense the legatees of much self-help 
work among the Jews on the Continent of Europe. When in 
1917 Josef Trumpeldor, a one-armed veteran of the Russo- 
Japanese War, founded in Russia the first of the Zionist 
Hechaluz (pioneer) training farms he did not foresee that 
twenty years later he would be helping Britain in a struggle 
against the persecutors of his race. Yet today we have here 
1,300 young men and women over eighteen, trained in Ger- 
many and Austria on the Hechaluz farms. Six hundred of 
them are already supplying the labour shortage of British 
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Saxony were examined recently only 11 per cent. 
be physically sound. al — 
For six years the whole of Germany’s internal polj 

been to raise the birth-rate and produce a fit “ Aryan” race 
To do this, Dr. Burgdérfer, Director at the Statistica) 
Department of the Reich, concluded in one of his books that 
“the struggle to safeguard the German race can succeed 
only in the midst of peace.” Yet Hitler, for all his past 
emphasis on the German cradle and the “ sacredness of 
motherhood,” has chosen the surest means of destroying the 
fittest of his people, of forcing down the birth-rate, and 
making certain that the German population will eventually 
decline. Of this sowing, like many others, Germany will 
reap the harvest. 










farmers, and by their pertinacity and admirable adaptability 
they have proved themselves—as in Palestine—to be excel. 
lent agriculturists. Mechanics, lawyers, engineers, ware. 
house-workers, restaurant cooks, seamstresses have trans. 
formed themselves into milkers, tractor-drivers and 
harvesters. On some farms they have been settled as col- 
lectively paid groups of twelve or more. On others they 
board with the farmer or with the English workers. : 


Besides the productive wage earners in agriculture there 
remain in the Hechaluz training centres in Bedfordshire, 
Sussex and South Wales seven hundred potential land- 
workers ; the Youth Aliyah, a Zionist movement for training 
young people of fifteen to eighteen in agriculture, which was 
started in Germany in 1933, is teaching about 300 boys and 
girls at agricultural schools in North Wales and Kent ; and 
the Emergency Committee of the Society of Friends has 
about 200 trainees in centres in Yorkshire, South Wales, 
Hertfordshire, Essex and Cornwall. The Government 
might be well advised to consider subsidising and extending 
these existing training places, so as to enable large numbers 
of unemployed refugees—for example, students, lawyers, 
former business-men—who are not specially qualified for 
other forms of national service to train for work on the land 
In the same way the facilities of Richborough Camp, where 
3,500 male transmigrants, between the ages of 18 and 35, 
are being trained in handicrafts and various forms of culti- 
vation, might with Government assistance be expanded to 
allow a larger number of men to receive simultaneous train- 
ing for work in industry. 


Many other questions will, of course, have to be con- 
sidered. Will it prove desirable to modify the veto on 
refugees taking paid or unpaid work to the extent of allow- 
ing them to help in departments of civil defence where there 
is at present a shortage of personnel, as there is, for example, 
of ambulance drivers in London? Should cantcen work be 
thrown open later to the 8,000 refugee domestic workers, 
unemployed as a result of war economising? Will the British 
Red Cross Society lift its ban on all except British-bom 
workers, so as to make use of the medical skill of refugees? 


As far as lies within its power the Government is likely 
in due course to give constructive answers to all these 
questions and to do its utmost to incorporate the refugees 
in the national effort. For already nearly 20,000 refugees— 
5,000 of them highly qualified—have volunteered to take 
part in national service. And it is worth putting on record 
that we are not likely to prove to have been the losers by 
this immigration from Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia. The 68,000 people whom, to their undying credit, 
the British fund-finding organisations have saved from the 
Nazi persecution, and among whom are tens of thousands 
of Europe’s best citizens, are ready and able to give us 0 
mean help in the coming struggle. 
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AND THE GAME 


By BERNARD DARWIN 
«LL warrant,” said the old woman of the opium den (in miss it. As we approach Bromyard we have an argument 
Edwin Drood) to John Jasper, “Tl warrant you made “well tried through many a varying year” whether 


the journey in many ways, when you made it so often.” 

“No,” he answered, “ always in one way.” 

«And always took the same pleasure in harping on it? ” 
che asked. “ Did you never get tired of it, and iry to call up 
gomething else for a change? ” 

I am of the villainous Jasper’s opinion. New journeys 
ue very well, but I like best to make an old one and always 
in one way. In fact, I have been calling it up and harping 
on it lately with the very same pleasure as before. So, 
I trust, has my fellow-traveller, for we like our festivals 
immutable. We have made it a good many times now, and 
what was once merely a journey to a friendly house has 
become a game rich in tradition and ritual, with rules having 
s certain elasticity but well recognised nevertheless by both 

ties. 

On one point there is no elasticity at all. We always travel 
on exactly the same road. When somebody actually suggested 
that we should go by Tenbury instead of Leominster we 
exclaimed as one man, “ But that’s impossible. We could not 
have luncheon on Bromyard Common.” A glass of ale which 
must be “the genuine stunning ” at Broadway, a sandwich 
luncheon not only on Bromyard Common but on a particular 
piece of grass by the roadside—these are the simplest and 
most fundamental rules of the game, but they do not really 
touch the heart and purport of it. The game is to remember 
the name of every single village, and, if possible, every single 
public house in the course of 230 miles. It is played on the 

whole with a fine team spirit in that neither player deliber- 
ately keeps any knowledge to himself. At the same time if he 
can get in first with Docklow or Knightwick, if he can point 





out, quite in a friendly way, that his comrade made a little 

slip about the first turning to Martley, or committed the 

gross error of confusing the two New Inns, why then he 
does not regard himself as being selfish or unsportsmanlike. 

The principle of playing for the side can be carried too far. 

One result of playing this agreeable game is that we nearly 

always say the same thing at the same place throughout the 
drive. They are not, I suppose, essentially interesting things, 

but since there is nobody to be bored that does not matter. 

Let me illustrate our appalling dullness by a few—only a 
very few—examples. The starting place of our journey is 
not far from Windsor, but it is a convention that the real game 
does not begin till Oxford is passed, and indeed on one occa- 
sion, regrettably as I think, we went by a new way to Oxford. 
True there are some pleasant places before that—Henley and 
Huntercombe and Nuneham, with its Harcourt Arms—and 
when we are on the top of the hill, with Bensington and Dor- 
chester before us, we may casually remark that it was on that 
very spot on one historic journey that the rain stopped ; but 
that is, as it were, but a trial ball. The first ball of the 
match is seriously bowled when we have twisted our way 
through Headington and Cowley and come to a certain 
roundabout where there is a signpost “ To Woodstock.” We 
then simultaneously and brilliantly observe that now we are 
really on the way. 

Shortly afterwards, on seeing a certain stone wall, we say 
that we are beginning to get into the Cotswolds. At Chip- 
ping Norton we dare each other to remember the name of 
acertain factory on the far side of the town (there is the 
same sort of competition just outside Leominster) and dis- 
cuss whether the next inn is the Horse and Groom or the 
Fox and Hounds. A little further on we cry aloud to one 
‘other quite unnecessarily “ To Blockley,” “To Blockley ” 
a that pleasant village calls and calls in our ears with a 
series of particularly flamboyant signposts. Between 
Pershore and Worcester we always miss the name of a tiny 
hamlet and then always say how very odd it is that we do 





a particular wall is red or grey. We are not nearly in 
Wales yet, but if by this time the reader is not convinced 
of our supreme tiresomeness I despair of making the matter 
clear to him. 

Let me say honourably and at once that my fellow- 
traveller is a better player than I am. He has had 
advantages first in that he is the driver and so corners and 
landmarks impress themselves on his mind and secondly in 
that he has made the journey much more often. Still I 
am making no excuses ; he is a fine player and were he to 
be blindfolded and then have the bandage suddenly removed 
from his eyes he would, I am convinced, at once remark 
“In about three hundred yards we shall be coming to 
‘Cottage Teas.’” All I can say for myself is that I think 
I get a little better every time and that I feel as if I could 
now play certain stretches of the road, so to speak, with my 
eyes shut. 

Given interest and enjoyment and the fun of looking 
forward, hedges and trees do take on wonderfully friendly 
and familiar shapes, and a hundred miles of country are 
easier to remember than a mile of suburbs. Admittedly 
the signs of public houses are not what they were. The 
road would be still more entrancing and memorable if there 
were more red and blue and green lions to be encountered 
in the heraldic flesh instead of mere names. Still we must 
be grateful for the glittering splendours of the Royal Sun 
and the Sandys Arms, and, as for names, it is surely hard 
to beat the Aleppo Merchant who greets us when we are 
nearing our last lap. 

Even though one does improve slowly, so that with each 
journey one’s handicap gets a little lower, it is disappointing 
to find that there are, if they may so be termed, recurring 
pockets in the mind. Each of us has certain places that he 
remembers and the other forgets and our respective 
brilliancies and failures seem to have become almost constant. 
We are like two batsmen, each with his favourite strokes 
and each also with his weaknesses to particular types of bowl- 
ing. For instance it was I—and it is one of my few claims 
to distinction in the game—who first discovered, as we sped 
past, the way to Little Brampton, and I always know where 
it is, whereas my companion almost pretends to deny its 
existence. I am not bad too, if I may modestly say so, at 
Ashton, which is heralded by the cottage with its agreeable 
topiary ; I pride myself on the turning to Stoke Prior. 

On the other hand there is a village in Shropshire called— 
there I have forgotten its name again and can only say that 
it begins with L. My partner, on whom I bestow, in passing, 
a jealous malediction, can reel it off pat. How I have toiled 
and moiled at that name and invented a perfect memoria 
technica for it, which has now vanished. It is, I think, some- 
where near Aston-on-Clun, where stands the fascinating 
village tree adorned with flags, and hang it all! I can 
summon up the church and the very house bearing the name 
on its hideous yellow label, but what ts the name? 


O memory! that which I gave thee 
To guard in thy garner yestreen— 

Little deeming thou e’er could’st behave thee 
Thus basely—hath gone from thee clean! 


I am almost tempted, though I will not yield, to the un- 
speakable meanness of looking it up privily on the map 
before we start. However there are still several days left 
and it may come back. 
* * * * 

It is now possible to add a postscript. After a good 
night’s rest that mame came back, not in a flash, but 
slowly, almost syllable by syllable. “Now that you’ve 


got it” as the drill-sergeant says “ See that you keep it.” 
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AMERICA WATCHES 


By ERWIN 
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fynatical democrat. He represented Minnesota in Congress 
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the three 
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ible, but actually rigid ; his self-confidence thickened into 
arrogan and his convictions hardened into granite. He 
became impervious to anything outside his own legend 

the legend of the lad from Minnesota whose head could not 
be turned [hen came the murder of his child The 
suffering which that dreadful crime entailed upon himself 
and those he loved did pierce the armour and enforce a 
chang He emerged from that ordeal with a loathing of 


h was almost pathological. He identified the 
life, first with the popular Press, and 
iations, wtih freedom of speech and 


publi ity whi 


outrage fo private 


then. bv inevitable asso 


then, almost, with freedom. He began to loathe democracy 
* * * * 

We cannot blame him The life which he and his were 
forced to lead became abnormal. He is not possessed of any 
sense of humour and was unable to add that lovely lubricant 
to the harsh grating of his machine. He cculd not buy a 
stick of xcolate without being mobbed in the drug-store ; 
when | isited a theatre both he and Mrs. Lindbergh were 
forced to assume disgu I remember him telling me a 
tory which explained much. He told me that when his 
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ness is busin Lindbergh turned his car back to Princeton 
ind drove home in white anger. “ So you see,” he said to me, 
“Iha " ite the Pr 
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“Non piu andrai” 

WHAT a month it has been for Malvolio! Lock up the cakes 
and ale; scrape the gilt off the gingerbread and send it to 
the Chancellor; England expects you to bear it without 
grinning. Of course, we must do without all kinds of frills 
and feathers, pretty harmless toys that decorated our lives 
and made human society less drab. But the trouble with 
Malvolio is that he makes no distinction between the mere 
ornaments that can be put away or even broken without 
serious loss, and the things that are essential to a reasonable 
and civilised existence. For him a long face is the only one 
with which to meet serious times and a pious chant the only 
recreanion. 

Malvolio has had for ally a knock-kneed timidity—or call 
it a wise prudence. To the fear that bombs might fall has 
been added the argument that audiences would fall off. It 
was not worth risking an opening that might be a fiasco. 
Opera had the worst “life” of all in the insurance market, 
and it seemed as if we must all go to the wars with Figaro’s 
admonition in our ears, but robbed of its laughter and music. 

As usually happens in this country, however, somebody, 
just a private stepped forward and decided that 
Malvolio should not have his way. If, it was a matter of 
guaranteeing that there should be no loss, well, it was worth 
the risk of a few pounds to set the machine in motion and 
see what happened. As was the case with Miss Myra Hess’s 
venture at the National Gallery, which has been almost em- 
barrassingly successful, the reopening of Sadler’s Wells has 
resulted, in spite of the fact that so far only one performance 
a week has been given and, be it added, thanks to sacrifices 
on the part of the performers, in a profit for the theatre and 
no loss to the guarantor. 

Last week Mozart’s Figaro followed Faust and Cav. and 
Pag. in the bill and proved, by drawing an audience that 
filled every seat in the house, that there is a positive hunger 
not merely for the “ popular” operas, but for the very best. 
It was not merely a large audience ; it was the most keenly 
responsive one I have ever known. It did not just lean back 
in its seat and take what it was given, but was alert to return 
to the performers the interest of its appreciation. The result 
was the freshest and most enjoyed performance of the opera 
I have ever seen; for the singers, all of them familiar with 


person, 


their parts, were obviously put on their mettle by the 
audience’s response All was spontaneous and the quick 
repartee of Mozart’s music had, as well as its own elegance 
and beauty, a liveliness which we usually hear only in more 
humble entertainments, and whose more frequent appearance 
in opera is much to be desired 


Musically the performance gained more than it suffered 
from the reduction of the orchestra. One heard more clearly 
than hundred in the wind-parts that are 
too often obscured undet It made 
things easier for the singers, too, who, with one conspicuous 

made their words clearly audible. This clarity, 
with the quickness in uptake shown by the 
in their dialogue, contributed enormously to the 
of the audience, a proportion of whom—and this 
le point—I suspect of being not 


touches 
a weight of string-tone. 


usually a 


exception, 
together 

performers 
eniovment 
is not the 





ast important 


regular opera-goers, but ordinary theatre-goers out to find 
entertainment 
Having confounded the pessimists, Sadler’s Wells is this 


week venturing to add to its Saturday matinée an evening 
performance on Thursdays. Upon the support given to this 
one night a week will depend the future policy of the theatre 
in war-time. There is still an idea that Sadler’s Wells is a 
long way off and difficult of access. From either Piccadilly 
Circus or from Hampstead, the two points from which I 
usually approach it, it is about a quarter of an hour’s journey 
and involves no more difficulty than is entailed in sitting 
still in a tube or a "bus till you arrive there. Now that the 
black-out has lost some of its imagined terrors through 
familiarity, there is no reason why an audience should not 
be found to support a more or less normal season. If the 
evident hunger of last Saturday’s audience is anything to go 
by, it will take more than two performances a week to satisfy 
it. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
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THE CINEMA 


** Stanley and Livingstone. 
Have Wings.”’ 


At the Gaumont 
At the Regal. 


* Only Angels 


Stanley and Livingstone lost all chance of being a 200d film 
when the producers gave it that title. A pity, because it 
begins well: a tough newspaper reporter defeats the American 
military authorities in Indian territory during a rising, ang is 
summoned back to New York by his live-wire Proprietor, who 
snaps out a new assignment at the other end of the world 
“Ever heard of Livingstone?” “Do you mean the ney 
bar tender at Joe’s?” The fatal name has been spoken ; thi 
isn’t the story of a missionary lost in Africa, and a hard-boiled 
reporter sent across the world to find him, and prove that 
a rival paper (the London Globe) is wrong when it declares 
him dead. This is history (though what a Miss Eve Kingsley, 
a dewy colleen, with whom Stanley falls in love in Zanzibg 
can be doing in history I don’t know). ’ 

History is responsible for the dreary travel sequences shot 
by Mrs. Martin Johnson in Uganda—with the stock lions 
giraffes, hippopotami. Most of the film, indeed, consists of 
long shots of stand-ins moving across undistinguished scenery, 
while Mr. Spencer Tracy reads out extracts from Stanley's 
diary—into which thoughts of Miss Eve Kingsley oddly 
intrude (credit for the very remarkable “ historical research” 
is given to two gentlemen called Hal Long and Sam Hellman), 
Finally Mr. Tracy finds Sir Cedric Hardwicke, and learns 
Christianity from him—Mr. Tracy is always a human being, 
but Sir Cedric is an elocution lesson, a handclasp. . . . The 
picture ends with a meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, which refuses to admit Stanley’s claims until an 
opportune telegram arrives from Zanzibar, conveying 
Livingstone’s last messages. Stanley’s girl hadn’t realised his 
love, she’s married into the London Globe, and Stanley, 
ignoring cables from the New York Herald, returns to Africa 
to carry on Livingstone’s work. 

History, by which I no longer mean the researches of Hal 
and Sam, tells us how he carried on that work: the heavily 
armed ferocious forays, the massacre of natives who had learnt 
not to trust his Fiihrer’s temperament, the disastrous expedi- 
tion to rescue Emin Pasha (who like Livingstone had x 
desire to be rescued), the unpleasant sexual rumours which 
drifted back to London clubs. Mr. Tracy, learning not t 
strike a black, listening to Sir Cedric conducting “ Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” has little in common with the filibuster, 
poisoned by a childhood in a Welsh workhouse, who replied 
to the Aborigines Protection Society at a dinner party: “He 
would undertake to provide them with seven tons of Bibles, 
four tons of Prayer Books, any number of surplices, and a 
church organ into the bargain, and if they reached as far as 
longitude 23° without chucking some of those Bibles at some 
of the negroes’ heads he would ——. 

Only Angels Have Wings has everything a good film needs 
except a good story. nt 








It is admirably acted by Mr. Cary Grant 
Miss Jean Arthur, Mr. Thomas Mitchell and Mr. Richard 
Barthelmess (who makes another sombre and _ impressive 
return to the screen: he did it before in Four Hours to Kill; 
what happens to him in between returns?), and it is quite 
magnificently directed by Mr. Howard Hawkes—who m 

Scarface. Unfortunately, Mr. Hawkes 
story, a sentimental tough tale of a third-rate air line trying 
to make both ends meet somewhere near the Andes, the gi 
who steps off a cruise and stays behind (Miss Arthur 
pilot who once parachuted from his ’plane and left his mechanic 
to die (Mr. Barthelmess). At the air port, where he arrives 
with his wife seeking a new job under a new name, he meets 
the mechanic’s brother (Mr. Mitchell), and of course the wilt 
was once engaged to the boss (Mr. Grant), who is now forct 
fully loved by Miss Arthur. It’s a regulation muddle whic 
needs the regulation devices to untangle it—storm, sacrifice 
heroism, redemption. What does remain in the memory * 
the setting—drab, dusty, authentic and a few brilliantly direct 
scenes, as when a young pilot is trying to land in a ground 
fog ; those below can’t see the ’plane, but they can hear his 
engine and talk to him by telephone, warn him as he over 
shoots and hear from the vulcanite the regular record of his 
doomed descent—1,000 feet, 500, 200, a long drawn-out waiting 
for the inevitable crash. GRAHAM GREENE 
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Happy Exiles 

Extremely cheerful accounts reach me from the extremities 
j our island of the influence of evacuation in imparting 
he rural bias about which our educational authorities talk 
much and do little. The highlands of Scotland and the Cornish 
Riviera are in question. One ardent Scottish patriot who has 
hen not a little distressed at this progressive depopulation 
¢ ural Scotland is convinced from reports tit reach him 
at a good solid proportion of the boys whose school has 
been transferred from town to country have reached the 
gaviction that country life is best. In imitation of Stevenson 
they have said 

Bed in the bush with the stars to see, 

Bread to dip in the river ; 
That is the life for a boy like me, 
That is the life for ever 

Both the Scottish and the Cornish successes concern secondary 
shoolboys, not elementary. The child who has been brought 
yp in the slums offers a different problem. 

Little Pariahs 

It is a subject of continuous interest to watch the urban 
children in their new environment. The actual organisers 
of the billeting in the villages necessarily see the worse side 
of the experiment and they have been disposed on the more 
jritating occasions to call the experiment a social failure. 
The reason is that there is a certain number of young 
rebels in every place ; and they become pariahs. No house- 
holder will keep them for more than a few days and quite 
half the time and energy of the good people, mostly women, 
who make themselves responsible for the billeting, is spent 
in finding successive homes for these little scoundrels. One 
of them on arriving announced that he was going to be a 
good boy, he was not going to break any windows. It was 
ideal. In those small villages 
children together 
mistresses of their 


rather a negative, 

and country are taught 
the village schoolmasters and think well 
new pupils, but find them very much inferior to the country 
The sound of any neigh- 


a high, if 


where the town 


children in power of concentration 
bouring lesson utterly distracts them. 


Flower and Flight 

Flock, flight, flower—may they all mean much the 
thing, at least in local speech? ‘The question is suggested by 
a recent experience in the use of A youngish 
agricultural labourer who was ploughing with a tractor (which 
at the best is a hard and bumpy machine when used on hard 
and bumpy ground) grew almost lyrical on the merits of oat 
“flower” for the stuffing of the cushion which saved him 
trom the harshness of the bumps. He explained that you 
could not use barley (which, of course, is apt to be “ barbed ”), 
and that wheat flower was poor stuff in comparison. Some 
while ago—and doubtless still—oat flower, a perfectly accurate 
description, was in constant use in cottages for the stuffing of 
mattresses and pillows, but the technical word in common 
use was not “flower” but “flight.” The words suggest 
“flock” in the sense of wool and other stuffing, but flock like 
flower has a Latin derivation, and flight a Saxon. How flight 
came into this particular meaning perhaps some student of our 
tural philology will explain. 


same 


rural words. 


A Hackneyed Road 

Words change themselves in country speech in curious 
ways not explained in such beautiful theories as Grimm’s law. 
ield where I listened to this encomium on oat flower as 

tufing was bordered on one side by the old Icknield Way. 
It has become thereabouts the “’ackney Lane.” The charm of 
toric Ridgeway, that glorious grass road which keeps 


when it can to the crest of the Downs, does not altogether 
deiong Icknield Way, which often runs lower down, but it 
nas K ts ancient uses longer, and they have even enjoyed 


i certain revival. Folk go to the Ridgeway when they seek 
beauty or exercise on foot or on horse. A few motor-cars ven- 
S re; and on some offshoots of the Ridgeway proper, such 
as the Fair Mile, they are a cause of offence ; but the Ridge- 
a useful thoroughfare. In 





way can hardly be described as 
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Icknield Way, on the other hand, is one of the most useful 
of roads for farm traffic, not least for tractors, whose heavy 
studded wheels may be quite unfit for the current highways. 
Hence the popularity of the chalky tracks of the Icknield 
Way, especially when it is desired to transport a tractor from 
one farm to another. 


A Scorned Medicine 

One of the hedges almost alongside the Icknield Way in 
South Oxfordshire was much prized a few years ago in the 
locality for its production of a certain black or very deep 
purple berry, which, so far as I could discover, was the bird 
cherry. ‘This was gathered yearly in considerable quantity 
on behalf of a well-known horse-leech, who compounded from 
it the chief of his horse-medicines. When he expired endea- 
vours were made to pass on the business to relatives, but no 
one was found willing. Perhaps the coming of the tractor has 
so lessened the number of horses that the business was no 
longer lucrative. Perhaps veterinary science has put to scorn 
the old local remedies. In any case the little black berries 
form and fall unregarded. The old horse-leech would have 
rejoiced in this season. The hedge that was regarded as the 
best hunting-ground for the raw material of his drug is almost 
as thick with berry as with leaf ; and of all the various berries 
and fruits that flourish there the only one that is now gathered 
is the blackberry proper. Even the crab-apples, though they 
are of the bigger and less bitter sort, ripen and fall to no 
purpose beyond their own existence and beauty. When one 
sees the extent of the fruit in such a hedge one cannot but 
wonder whether there is not needless waste. Was the old 
horse-leech an unconscious quack or had he a real secret? 
Has anyone of scientific accomplishment ever attempted to 
work of such local remedies? They were once 
numerous. There is, I think, a certain revival in the interest 
in herbal medicines. The last of the old quacks that I knew 
had a stout faith in the efficacy of the milky juice of the poppy 
that we call the greater Celandine in the treatment of warts. 


test the 


Late Swallows 

Swallows were feeding their fiedglings in a Hertfordshire 
cottage garden on October 8th, which is the latest date in the 
annals of this cottage where swallows have been watched with 
great interest for many years. It is natural to pity these late 
broods and to consider what happens to them. I doubt 
whether pity is called for. The rapidity of development is 
astonishing in many birds, especially, I think, migrant birds, 
and the swallow comes very nearly at the top of the list. It 
was recorded by an observer this year that young reed- 
buntings leave the nest within ten days of hatching, and 
birds that live on the wing increase in power a good deal 
more quickly if food is abundant and the weather favourable 
A hard and early frost may prove fatal to such youngsters, 
but if the two interpolated summers of late autumn duly 
arrive and are not separated by unusual frosts, these swallows 
should be strong enough to make a successful journey to 
the far south with some of the later bands of emigrants 


In the Garden 

It is alleged that rats and mice cost the nation 70 million 
pounds a year. How this particular figure is arrived at I 
have no idea, but at a time when all waste is to be avoided 
it is the duty of all gardeners to take some extra trouble to 
reduce the sum of such vermin. They eat the beetroots, 
burrow even to the Jerusalem artichokes and carefully select 
the Cox’s orange pippins in the apple store. The mice and 
field voles seem to have a special fondness for garden frames. 
The objection to setting small spring mouse-traps in the open 
is that they are apt to kill robins. Frosts may be quite as 
destructive as rats. Though some vegetables such as winter 
spinach, winter cabbage and artichokes are singularly resistant, 
other vegetables are in class of gladioli and dahlias, 
which must be dug up and housed betore the frosts are heavy. 


the 


It is often worth while giving good protection to that most 
useful of later vegetables, the Brussels sprout. Even a net 
may help to save the plants from early frosts, which often 


befall, as some records indicate, round about October 17th. 
W. Breach THOMAS 
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as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be 


WHY GREEK AND LATIN? 


Sir,—In his article “ Why Greek and Latin? ” Mr. Jacks gives 
a number of reasons why, in his opinion, these subjects should 
be included in the school curriculum. He claims that the 
classics are saying something that matters, and have a living 
interest ; that they have a positive educational value, and make 
a positive contribution to the development of the whole man. 
He elucidates these rather vague generalisations to some extent 
by claiming that the classics are the key to a story and a 
culture, worth studying in themselves, and a mine of interest 
to the average boy or girl, giving information strictly relevant 
to our own times, and illuminating many modern problems ; 
but qualifies his claim by admitting that, for most pupils, 
and up till the present time, these advantages are hardly ever 
attained, because of the technical difficulties of learning the 
languages. His remedy is that teaching must consist essentially 
of reading about Rome and Greece during a course of “ four 
years or less.” 

Mr. Jacks seems to have overlooked one rather important 
point; all the above aims, except the actual learning of 
Latin and Greek words, could be attained more effectively 
and much more economically of time and labour, by teaching 
in English. Certainly teach pupils about the social systems 
of Sparta, Athens and Rome, in the hope of giving them a 
better understanding of present problems. But why 
should all pupils spend “ four years or less” in learning Latin 
and Greek if only those who become classical scholars (as Mr. 
Jacks admits) get the length of appreciating social and cultural 
values? 

This brings us to Mr. Jacks’ cautious but misleading refer- 
ence to “transfer of training.” He says there is a “ growing 
disposition among psychologists and teachers to recognise, 
under certain conditions, considerable transference in school 
the Classics,” but gives no indication 
“growing disposition.” Dr. Thouless 
1937] sums up the matter as 


social 


subjects, not least in 
of the extent of this 
[General and Social Psychology, 
follows : 
conditions of school education, transfer of 
training is shown to be small. Whatever we wish children to learn 
must be taught to them directly. If we want them, let us say, to 
learn to think clearly, we must teach them that, and not mathe- 
matics or Latin in the hope that there will be a transfer effect. 
Such indirect teaching will either be wholly ineffective for the 
purpose aimed at, or at least so uneconomical as to be unjusti- 
fiable. The only valid justification for teaching mathematics and 
Latin to children is that we want them to know these subjects. No 
subject can justify its place in the curriculum by its alleged value as 
a method of general training.” 
Mr. Jacks is probably, but 
probably not, aware of the most extensive investigations so far 
made into the question of transfer Thorndike [Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1924, 1927], using some 8,000 pupils, 
found that the subjects having the greatest generally beneficial 
effects on school progress were arithmetic and bookkeeping, 
science, mathematics, Latin and French, &c., in that order. 
A second investigation with some 5,000 pupils gave an even 
lower position to Latin. In all however, the amount 
of the transfer was so small that the actual order is not really 
important, and so the conclusions of Dr. Thouless emerge. 
The above considerations scem to dispose of Mr. Jacks’ 
further claims that the classics give a gain in clarity of thought 
and expression, tend towards accuracy of thought, and give 
spiritual and intellectual enrichment. Probably they do, but 
as far as the evidence shows, not any more than book-keeping 


“Under the present 


some of your readers are 


cases, 


or physical training do. 

Mr. Jacks further claims that to know the origin of words 
is to know their meaning. It is truer to say that, knowing 
their meaning, we can see how it is connected with their 
origin, but that knowing their origin will usually give a 
wrong or inaccurate meaning when they are first encountered. 
A fairly extensive practice of trying to get the meanings of 
new words whose roots were known to pupils has convinced 
me that, as usual, pupils would find the meaning more 
economically and efficiently without even learning Latin or 
Greek roots. Pupils will tell one confidently that tetrarch 


treated as confidential—Ed. Tue Spectator) 


means a ruler of four kingdoms ; that isosceles ang equi 
lateral both mean equal-sided, and so on. Knowledge of “a 
roots occasionally, but by no means generally, js a help ‘ 
finding modern meanings. . 

It would seem, therefore, more in keeping with the evidenc 
if no child was made to learn Latin or Greek until he i 
reached perhaps the fourth form of a secondary school, had 
shown a decided talent for languages, and had expressed g 
desire to extend his studies of them. Instead, they should 
be taught directly those things that Mr. Jacks hopes, by 
knows usually do not, emerge from the teaching of Latin and 
Greek. 

It is a plausible hypothesis that the general failure (gs 
Mr. Jacks admits) of classical teaching to do what he claims 
it might do is one of the contributory causes of the lamentable 
lack of knowledge of social structure and psychological Pro- 
cesses exhibited by the members of the present and most 
past British (and other) Governments. If these gentlemen 
had devoted as much time in learning about science and jts 
social effects, about the technique of obtaining data on con- 
troversial social questions and the statistical analysis of such 
data, as they did in learning Latin and Greek, it is probable 
that we might have avoided some of the errors of the last 
twenty-five which have placed in our present 
position, 

A better slogan than “Latin and Greek for Schoolboys” 
would be “Science, Psychology and Statistical Methods for 
M.P.s.”"—Yours faithfully, R. D. Watton. 

8 Windlaw Gardens, Glasgow, S. 4. 


years us 


Sir,—Mr. M. L. Jacks’ article in last week’s Spectator on 
the value of Greek and Latin raises the question what authors 
boys should read and at what age. I have just been re- 
reading John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography, and it cccurs to me 
that modern youth might perhaps think his record not un- 
worthy of emulation. 

“From my eighth to my twelfth year (he writes) the 
Latin books which I remember reading were the Bucolics 
of Virgil and the first six books of the Aeneid, all Horace 
except the Epodes, the Fables of Phaedrus, the first five 
books of Livy (to which from my love of the subject | 
voluntarily added, in my hours of leisure, the remainder of 
the first decade), all Sallust, a considerable part of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, some plays of Terence, two or three books 
of Lucretius, several of the Orations of Cicero and of his 
writings on oratory, also his letters to Atticus, my father 
taking the trouble to translate to me from the French the 
historical explanations in Mingault’s notes. In Greek I 
read the Iliad and Odyssey through, one or two plays of 
Sophocies, Euripides and Aristophanes, though by these I 
profited little, all Thucydides, the Hellenics of Xenophon, 
a great part of Demosthenes, Aeschines and Lysias, Theo- 
critus, Anacreon, part of the Anthology, a little of Dionysius, 
several books of Polybius, and lastly Aristotle’s Rhetoric.” 
The modern scholar between the vears of eight and twelve 

will be rightly shocked at the unaccountable absence of Plautus 
-I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
FoxTON BROADHOLT. 


and Aeschylus. 


RUSSIA AND THE BALTIC STATES 


S1R,—In your editorial notes you speak of the Baltic States 
having “fallen easy victims” to the U.S.S.R. and becoming 
“virtual dependencies,” only enjoying their own forms of 
government and their social systems as long as the U.S.S.R 
may be disposed to tolerate them. 

Could you inform me how the treaties just signed have m 
any way altered the U.S.S.R.’s power in this respect com- 
pared with any moment during the last fifteen years? Has 
it not struck yon that these States, having pursued a policy 
of balancing between two great States for many years, have 
now suddenly discovered that the third distant Power, on 
whose help they were relying in an extremity, had fallen 
out of the reckoning? 
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If you are in any doubt, I would refer you to the broadcast 
by the Latvian President, M. Ulmanis, when he said: 

“The Pact was concluded in conditions of tension, and therefore 

‘sulations are unusual. But for all that, it places on a firm basis 
ot | wn even clearer manner than before, our relations with 
- am neighbour in the East. We deeply appreciate this good 
neighbourliness Certain people, who neglected good relations with 
ther neighbours seeking only far away friendships, have had to 
pas dearly for « : 

To talk of dictation by the U.S.S.R., in the circumstances 
prevailing in Europe following the British and French 
rejection of the help of the Red Army in August, is as mis- 
leading as the fantastic stories which have been circulating 
in the last few days of the 700,000 Soviet troops—or alter- 
gatively 20 divisions, or alternatively again one division— 
concentrated on the Finnish border to dictate imaginary sub- 
jection to Finland. 

May I also ask the Dean of Chichester why he thinks that 
“yp to the present the major part of Estonian eggs, butter 
and plywood come to England,” when in reality the trade 
in all these goods has been stopped since the war began 
owing to German domination of the Baltic? It is precisely 
the new Soviet-Estonian Commercial Treaty, providing transit 
for Estonian goods over Soviet waterways to Murmansk, that 
will for the first time permit the resumption of Estonia’s 
exports to Great Britain.—Yours faithfully, 


263 Creighton Avenue, N. 2. ANDREW ROTHSTEIN. 


{It was not suggested that the treaties altered the 
US.S.R.’s power. They are simply a demonstration that 
Russia has now decided to use the power of force majeure, 
which she always possessed; if she chooses to use it to 
upset the forms of government and social systems in the 
Baltic States there is nothing to stop her. The word 
“dictation” was used because no other fits the case.—Ep. 


The Spectator.] 


PLAN FOR A LASTING SETTLEMENT 


Sir,—It may seem early to start talking about a peace settle- 
ment at this stage of the war, but many are asking already 
how any effective solution can prevent another attempt at 
world domination in the near future. Some solid basis for 
peace, and a mechanism for maintaining it, must be found. 
For the two prevalent evils of the last decade have been the 
instability of peace and the maldistribution of resources. Let 
us turn to history to suggest a solution of the problem. 

In 1815, when Napoleon was defeated, the four victorious 
Powers formed a Quadruple Alliance to prevent a recurrence 
of French domination. In 1818 France herself was admitted 
into what became known as the Quintuple Alliance. And yet 
only twe years later the Alliance began to break up. Europe 
was already splitting up into two rival blocs, with the consti- 
tutional States, Britain and France, on one side, and the 
despotic States, Austria, Russia and Prussia on the other. 

Bearing this historical parallel in mind, we can apply it 
and improve upon it in the present case. It is not so much 
the actual terms of the Peace Treaty that can be suggested 
here, as some sort of mechanism for maintaining a lasting 
peace. Let us suppose that peace is initiated by Italy, as the 
most impartial neutral. Then a settlement is reached, which 
is in no way humiliating to the German people, though some 
solution satisfactory to all concerned would have to be found 
in regard to Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. When this is con- 
cluded, a Quadruple Alliance should be formed, consisting 
of Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy on equal terms. 
This would, of course, be a purely defensive alliance, for 
aggression can have no place in the new order. Now all these 
four Powers will possess governments which are in varying 
degrees answerable to their respective peoples. This is, of 
course, assuming that the Nazi Government is supplanted 
by some more representative régime. Italy is becoming every 
day more susceptible to the voice of its people. Russia and 
the United States are purposely excluded from the Alliance, 
Russia because of its incurably despotic nature, and the 
U.S.A. because of its traditional reluctance to become involved 
in European affairs. One of the most obvious causes of war 
is economic insufficiency at home, and this:is caused by the 
worldwide maldistribution of resources. Thus it would be 
bent upon the Alliance Powers to promote better distri- 
of rigorous tariff agreements, perhaps 
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permitting low revenue tariffs if complete free trade could not 
be accepted. Better distribution is now essential, for the world 
is producing, for the first time in history, more goods than 
can be consumed under the present system. 

Thus in a Quadruple Alliance of the type described there 
would be found the necessary mechanism for maintaining 
peace by negotiation between allies, or in the last resort, by 
appeal to the United States or to Russia as arbitrators or 
mediators. Moreover, this Alliance would initiate the right 
distribution of resources, and thus remove one of the chief 
causes of war. It would solve the problems of insufficiency 
and of war provoked by attempted domination of the world.— 
Yours faithfully, I. A. DANNREUTHER. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


SPY-MANIACS 


S1rR,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s vigorous article in your issue of 
October 6th is a timely and salutary warning against an 
attitude which in times like the present may only too easily 
develop into an obsession. Even in peace-time the suspicions 
of unqualified busybodies can be harmful to the community as 
well as injurious to the objects of suspicion. I recently came 
across a poignant example of this: a new rector was appointed 
to the living of a west country village. With him came his 
wife—and her foreign accent. The villagers made up their 
minds that their village was no place for monsters of such 
fearful potentialities. Various efforts, at which the church- 
wardens connived, were made to boycott their victims and 
generally to make life for them uncomfortable in the village. 
The fact that the rector proved an excellent preacher, and 
that his wife, by visiting homes and holding meetings for the 
womenfolk of the village, did all that was humanly possible 
to support her husband, made not the slightest difference ; 
there was no getting away from the foreign accent. After 
about nine months of this came (rather late in the day by 
all accounts!) the inevitable and wretched whisper: “That 
woman might be a spy.” No suggestion was made as to what 
information the good lady could procure in a remote agri- 
cultural village—that was unimportant; it was the foreign 
accent that mattered. Soon afterwards the rector resigned his 
living in despair. Whether he ever heard any of the “spy” 
murmurings I do not know. He left when the war broke out. 
His late parishioners now rejoice to learn that their victim’s 
wife is of German extraction, and doubtless pat themselves 
on the back for a piece of intelligent intelligence work. The 
fact that the good lady has lived in this country for years 
does not worry them—did she not speak with a foreign 
accent?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Court Lodge, Fawkham, Kent. C. JAMES MarTIN. 


WARFARE BY LEAFLET 


S1r,—At present it is probable that many people share Mr. 
Robert Powell’s doubts on the efficacy of warfare by leaflets, 
but it is possible that at a later stage—after British-French 
successes at the front have proved that these literary efforts 
are not merely empty words—this war propaganda by leaflets 
and broadcast will be able to show some results to justify 
the expense. But in formulating the contents of the leaflets, 
allowance must be made for the fact that we are addressing 
people of totally different education, mentality, and feeling, 
and that we are an enemy trying to make them believe facts 
in conflict with what their papers want them to believe. 
One necessary factor in effective propaganda, whether it be 
purely informative or in the form of an appeal, is more 
sympathetic language. 

The average Teuton’s opinion as to the importance of a 
speech or text is greatly influenced by the manner of its 
expression. He is accustomed to pathos in politics, and can 
only take a matter seriously if it is advanced to him in 
“adequate” language. Pathos is so alien to Anglo-Saxon 
character that it is difficult for us to recognise the importance 
of this factor. This is not the time to attempt to revolutionise 
German education by sending the truth in simple words: 
we must express the opinion and ideas of this country in a 
form best suited to German mentality, a form the Nazis 
so well understand when used for their own aims.—Yours 
faithfully, J. H. Watson. 
1 Kingsmead Close, Birmingham 29. 
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S1r,—As one who has recently returned to this country from 
a stay of many years in Germany, I should like to express 
my whole-hearted agreement with Mr. Robert Powell’s article 
on “ Warfare by Leaflet.” 

It seems to me, indeed, that not only the R.A.F. leaflets, 
but all our propaganda to Germany is somewhat beside the 
mark. If our aim is to encourage the German people to rise 
against their rulers, surely the important point is to offer 
them a possible and desirable alternative to the present 
system ; in other words, to demonstrate to them that it is 
to their interest to overthrow the Nazi régime. I imagine 
the majority of Germans now feel that for some diabolical 
reason not clear to themselves the English are bent on their 
destruction, and that the result of a German defeat would 
be a fate even worse than Versailles and the terrible years 
that followed it. Only if we can somehow get through to 
them that this is a fallacy, and that it would, on the contrary, 
positively be to their advantage to overthzow their Govern- 
ment and make peace, can we begin to hope for a revolution 
from within. 

In our efforts to placate neutral opinion, we must not forget 
the most important of all the neutrals—the German people. 
—Yours faithfully. W. D. Rosson-Scort. 

Overseas League, S.W. 1. 


AFTER HITLERISM 


Sir,—In reply to Lord Ponsonby, may I say that he is not 
quite accurate in saying that my article pointed to Germany 
as a menace because she has fought four wars in less than 
a hundred years? The real menace, as I pointed out, lies 
in Germany’s political immaturity, of which one of the con- 
sequences has been the four wars mentioned. I believe this 
is a valid distinction because every one of those four wars 
has had the character of civil war between different inheritors 
of exactly the same European tradition. We are engaged on 
what is essentially a civil war today. Thus the various colonial 
wars which Lord Ponsonby enumerates do not seem to affect 
the argument, which is not to say that I want to justify them 
or our past conduct in embarking on them. The perpetual 
threat to peace in Europe which is a direct consequence of 
Germany’s political immaturity is the fundamental problem 
of today, as it has been for the last fifty years or more. It 
is not relevant to a discussion of that problem to point out 
that we fought the Zulus in 1879 and the Abyssinians in 
1867.—Yours faithfully, RoGer Lioyp. 
Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. 


OFFICIAL ENCROACHMENTS 


Sir,—In your issue of October 13th a “ News of the Week” 
paragraph under the above heading was so misleading that 
perhaps you will allow me to say something by way of 
correction. 

Referring to local emergency air-raid precautions com- 
mittees, it was stated that “ duties, which in normal times have 
belonged to the local councils, have increasingly been taken 
over by these new committees of irresponsible officials who are 
not answerable to any elected body.” Further, it was sug- 
gested that “as far as possible the councils ought to continue 
to conduct their work in respect of education, health, trans- 
port, &c., and so far as duties are taken over by officials of 
the A.R.P. committees, these should be under council control.” 

Nothing could be further from the facts than the state- 
ment and suggestion so made. The Emergency Committees 
which local authorities have been asked to appoint as part of 
their war-time administrative machinery do not consist of 
irresponsible officials, but of a small number of members of 
the council. It has been made clear that the committees 
should be kept fully informed by the A.R.P. Controller, who 
is himself appointed by the Council, of all communications 
received from higher authority and that, unless instructions 
are of such urgency as to call for immediate action, they 
should be reported to the committee prior to execution. 

Further, the Emergency Committees have been appointed 
by their several authorities for the specific purpose of dealing 
with matters of Civil air-raid 


Defence—+.e., precautions 


duties and, if so delegated, certain fire brigade duties, and 
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there has at no time been any suggestion that councils should 
not continue their normal administration, so far as is POssible 
of other services.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ; 
R. S. Woon, 
Public Relations Branch, 
Ministry of Home Security, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


(HERR) HITLER 


S1rR,—We do not in England give any courtesy title to q 
criminal who has broken into 
tenant and taken his property. 


a house and murdered js 


Why then should “ Janus ” ask us to give one to Hitler, who 
has devastated a country, caused the death of thousands of 
its people as well as of his own and _ perjured himself 
repeatedly ? 

He has forfeited for ever the right to any “ Herr” before 
his name.—Yours faithfully, 

Ceci P. LANKESTeER, 


Woodhill, Peaslake, nr. Guildford. 


ANGLO-SOVIET RELATIONS 


S1r,—On October 11th, in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Butler said that the Government were not 
prepared to authorise the publication of the documents deal- 
ing with Anglo-Soviet relationships during the last twelve 
months. 

Thousands of people all over the world would be interested 
to know why.—Yours faithfully, R. FURNEAUX JORDAN. 

Two Brewers Inn, Chipperfield, Herts. 


SECRET FLOWERS 


Is love a light for me? A steady light, 

A lamp within whose pallid pool I dream 
Over old love-books? Or is it a gleam, 

A lantern coming towards me from afar 
Down a dark mountain? Is my love a star? 
Ah me! so high above—so coldly bright! 


The fire dances. Is my love a fire 

Leaping down the twilight ruddy and bold? 
Nay, I'd be frightened of him. I’m too cold 
For quick and eager loving. There’s a gold 
Sheen on these flower petals as they fold 
More truly mine, more like to my desire. 


The flower petals fold. They are by the sun 

Forgotten. In a shadowy wood they grow 

Where the dark trees keep up a to-and-fro 

Shadowy waving. Who will watch them shine 

When I have dreamed my dream? Ah, darling mine! 

Find them, gather them for me one by one. 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


[This poem, recently discovered by Mr. Middleton Murry, 
was written about 1919.] 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 6 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are offered for 
the best two lists of six English words or phrases, the use of 
which should be discontinued. Competitors should give short 
reasons for their dislikes, and they are requested to confine 
themselves strictly to the English, as distinct from the Ameri- 
can, language. 

The report on Competition No. 4 is printed on page iii. 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 6.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, October 27th. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor 1 
eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 1'd. stamp. No entries can be returned. No com- 
munications to the Editor on any subject unconnected with the 
competition should be sent in the same envelope as an entry. A 
breach of any of these regulations will cause the entry to be 
disqualified. 
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Books of the Day 


The Wisdom of Dr. Benes 


Edvard Benes. 





To-day and To-morrow. By 


8s. 6d.) 


Democracy 

(Macmillan. 
Dr. Benes is both a political philosopher and a practising 
politician. As a philosopher his thoughts are wide and deep ; 
as a politician his experience has been intimate and tragic. 
When such a man speaks in these times he deserves the most 
careful attention. 

Brilliant and interesting as is his effort to present modern 
history as the manifestations of an urge to democracy, liable 
to reactions but assured of ultimate advance, I own I find 
some difficulty in all attempts to interpret events by one 
principle, whether economic, political or spiritual. If we put 
aside other factors, democracy has so many definitions, and 
its manifestations are so different in different countries that 
it is almost impossible to get any clear generalised idea cover- 
ing all its varieties and relating them to kindred movements 
towards parliamentarian and civil and religious liberty. 

But Dr. Benes is on solid ground when he deals with the 
attempts to set up parliamentary government in the smaller 
States of Europe, and gives reasons for the failure of so many 
of them. As he tells the story, it was not so much democracy 
as the technique of parliamentary government that failed. 
The new parliamentary States had had none of the experience 
which has taught the old ones the wisdom of compromise and 
the inevitability of gradualness. That majorities must not 
press too hardly on minorities ; that minorities must submit 
and await their turn ; that if there is a multiplicity of parties 
they must combine at least to the extent of supporting a 


Government in keeping order—these are the essentials of 
parliamentary government, and if they fail, anarchy follows 


and gives Fascism its opportunity. This is the short history 
of many of the failures in democratic government since the 
last War. 

Dr. Benes is optimistic about the future. He sees democracy 
coming victorious out of the War and using the opportunity 
which the reaction from dictatorship will give it in a soberer 
and more practical spirit. He sees a reconciliation with 
Communism through an extended social policy in which the 
proletariat will get more of its own and the liberty of the 
individual be preserved. This is, in fact, the reconciliation 
which “Liberal bourgeoisie” has been attempting in Great 
Britain since the beginning of the present century. 

A discussion of the relation of democracy to foreign policy 
brings Dr. Benes to the story of the League of Nations, which 
again in large part is a story of failure. He sees the difficulty 
of any form of international democracy which presumes 
equality between big Powers and small Powers. The liabilities 
of the big are so much greater than those of the small that 
operative decisions requiring action can never be taken on a 
mere show of hands. Shuffling and manoeuvring and recourse 
to the unanimity rule to avoid decisions of this kind were, as 
Dr. Benes perceives, all but inevitable in the circumstances of 
recent years, but they were extremely damaging to the prestige 
of the League and paralysed it against any powerful aggressor. 

Collective security as originally intended, security of peace 
for all and against aggression for each, presupposed that the 
League would include if not all the Great Powers, a majority 
sufficient to make resistance to it hopeless. The aggressor, it 
was supposed, would, in that case, submit to economic sanc- 
tions without war. The defection of the United States, the 
failure to keep Germany in the League, the defiance of Japan 
and Italy destroyed this supposition, and brought Britain and 
France to the point of having to face serious and dangerous 
wars for the defence of League principles. Whether Britain 
ought to have risked her fleet on the difficult and dangerous 
operation of coercing Japan, and whether France should have 
subordinated her fear of Germany to the rescue of Abyssinia, 
are arguable questions, but neither case at all resembled the 
peaceful application of sanctions contemplated by the founders 
of the League. It was now a question whether one group 
of Powers would risk a great and serious war against another 
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group of Powers, or alternatively whether one Combines 
would submit to be judged and sentenced by another 
This raises the question whether in the next stage 
events, democracy in the international sphere may not} x al 
the same element of compromise as Dr. Benes finds 
sary in the internal sphere. Some day a status quo ie 
established which it will be in the interests of al] to Pr 
against violence, but until the foundation is thus laid it eal 
seem to be wise to leave the door open to settlements by 
negotiation. As we saw in the case of Abyssinia, g Leagy 
which is unable to enforce the ideal, but unwilling to com: 
mise with the real, gets the worst of both worlds. 
however, is music of the future. The immediate fact, of which 
Dr. Benes so forcibly reminds us, is that the victory Of the 
German dictatorship would be the end for this generation 
of any serious international organisation. To prevent that jg 
our first task. J. A, SPENDER 


Why Germany Must Lose 
Nazi G ‘ Can’t Win. By Wilhel Necke (Li 
— ud) 0 06CClUC ee 


THE topicality of this book’s title will attract some rea 
and its triteness repel others ; but it is likely that the more 
fastidious type of reader, who will fall into the second 
category, will be precisely the type who will read the bog 
with most appreciation. While there is nothing new in Stating 
the fact that Germany will experience increasing technigi 
and economic difficulties as a war goes on, a survey of the 
whole field of the war effort which Germany can make has, 
when it is conducted with the knowledge, discrimination anj 
judgement which Dr. Necker shows himself to possess, a req 
and unquestionable value. 

Dr. Necker rejects all arguments which imply a fadk 
underestimate of Germany’s resources, and his theme is, m 
the contrary, that Germany falls short, but only just short, ¢ 
having a sufficiently powerful position to dominate Europ, 
His point of view coincides with that of the author of a 
article in Das Militarwochenblatt, to whom he refers as saying 
that “a sudden strategic attack on France would be a vey 
dangerous undertaking ; it would offer a worthwhile chane 
of success, but at the same time it would involve great risk 
and terrible danger.” A lightning stroke may bring Germany 
to the threshold of victory, but not to victory itself. 

He quotes high German authority to show that it “mus 
be a short, sharp war,” and foreshadows a new type of attack 
which would have the advantages both of the preliminay 
artillery barrage and of the sudden tank attack, by combining 
with the latter a devastating bombing assault. This metho 
has already been tried in Poland, and with considerable 
success, but whether this would be repeated in the vey 
different conditions of the Western Front seems highly que 
tionable. Dr. Necker cites as evidence of the unreliability 
of the tank—at any rate, of the German tank—the fact that ia 
the advance on Prague in peace-time conditions 25 per cemt 
of the tanks employed become casualties. It is obvious tht 
such a figure would be greatly increased in war. 

Dr. Necker produces abundant, and on the whole cm 
vincing, evidence of Germany’s inability to fight a long wa, 
but, of course, he takes no account of the possibility of Russ 
coming to her aid. Partly because of this, and pany 
because arguments to this effect have grown so familia, 
this part of the book is less interesting than those passages 
in which he discusses the technical as well as purely militay 
obstacles to Germany’s forcing a quick decision in the Wes 
For instance, Dr. Necker, who formerly held a post in & 
German Ministry of Transport, argues that the Germ 
transport system is inadequate to convey either troops # 
material in sufficient quantities to sustain a prolonged off 
sive. The provision of great motor-roads is no substitute ff 
proper maintenance of railways and rolling-stock, especial 
in a country where only 2 per cent. of the total volume d 
goods transported is conveyed by road. 

Political developments have made some parts of this bow 
out of date, since perhaps the most important question of & 
day—namely, whether Russia is capable of  supplym 
Germany’s material wants within a reasonable time 
naturally not discussed. None the less, it deserves a plat 
on the shelves of every reader who wishes to form his 0@ 
estimate of the factors which will prove important in ™ 
struggle which lies ahead. W. T. Weis 
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The High Cost 
of 
Hitler 


by JOHN GUNTHER 


The author of Inside Europe 

describes the most dramatic 

weeks in the world’s history. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Right 
Honourable 


Gentlemen 
by “WATCHMAN” 


A candid study of our leaders 
to-day. which should arouse as 
much interest as did The Virrors 
of Downing Street some years 
ago. Illustrated. 10s. Od. net. 


Let the 
Record Speak 


by 
DOROTHY THOMPSON 


* There is not a dull page nor a 
stale truth in the whole of her 
crowded — record. The book 
teems with her own vitality and 
vood sense. It will have. as it 
deserves to have, a wide public.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
10s. 6d. net. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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MEMORANDUM OF WAR-TIME 
INFORMATION 


Authoritative Information on all Aspects 
of the Military, Diplomatic and Political 
Situation. 

N UNOFFICIAL Parliamentary Group is 
iimsuite a monthly memorandum of reference 

in connection with the foreign situation. 

It will be issued once a month. The policy of 
the Committee is to provide a full appreciation 
of the situation so that throughout the war 
responsible persons may have a general work of 
reference which will enable them to value 
correctly isolated pieces of news, and various 
events the significance of which cannot other 
wise be completely understood 

The Memorandum has been applied for by a 
very considerable number of members of both 
Houses of Parliament, the United States War 
Department, many of the leading United States 
Libraries, an ever-increasing number of 
Dominion State Departments, and many of the 
leading officials throughout the English-speaking 
world, as well as nearly all the leading banks in 
Canada, Great Britain, and the United States 
In the present period of tension it is not only 
important for responsible people to have the 
full facts before them, but it is also most wel 
come to neutral and allied governments t 
know that such statement is being issued. The 
fact that it is wholly unofficial makes it 
inde pe ndent 

Recent issues of the monthly statement have 
included reports from the U.S.S.R. which 
indicated since April that there was no proba 
bility of an agreement between the Western 
Powers and Russia. The reports from special 
observers in the Turkish Hinterland, the 
Balkans, France, Germany, the Baltic States, the 
Scandinavian countries, Spain, Italy, and the 
Near East have become well known 


N HISTORIC NOTE— 


The Imperial Policy Group was formed five years ago 
by certain members of the two Houses of Parliament 
The Committee, which began its study of the foreign 
situation in 1935, has at its disposal a staff of care 
fully selected young men, some of whom _ have 
remarkable achievements to their credit. Between 
them they speak French, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, 
German, Arabic, Tibetan, etc With fresh minds 
unprejudiced by strong views, they make admirable 
observers, and between them they have travelled 
every European country as well as in Turkey, Egypt, 
Tibet, Persia, Afghanistan, Palestine, Irak, and South 
America 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 
The Lord Phillimore, M.C., Mr. Victor Raikes, M.P 
The Earl of Mansfield, Captain A. R. Wise, M.P 
M W. Nunn (former M.-P. for Whitehaven) 
Mr. Kenneth De Courcy (Editor) 


The subscription rate is 24/- per annum for the twelve 
regular issues. Supplementary issues are not charged 
for. Back numbers, and current numbers, are avail 
able at 2 per copy U.S.A. and Canadian 


Subscriptior Ten dollars 


en oe ae POST THIS COUPON NOW! ame am ow 


oe tary, Ih perial Pr licy Group, 13, Old Quee: 


eet, Westminster. London, $.W.1 


ase send me the Memorandum for one year for which 
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The Origins of George Moore 
The Moores of Moore Hall. By Joseph Hone. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Moore HALL, near Ballyglass, Co. Mayo, was an incon- 
spicuous ornament of the golden age of Irish architecture. 
It was a square Georgian house of three stories, with a high 
pillared portico, built in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. The photograph printed by Mr. Hone as frontis- 
piece (which unfortunately gives no idea of the charm of its 
site on the hill of Muckloon, overlooking the northern tongue 
of Lough Carra) shows it as possessing all the attractive- 
ness of the houses with which at that time the Irish country- 
side came to be studded, if little of the architectural distinc- 
tion of the great mansions which had slightly preceded it in 
date. For a century and a quarter it was the seat of a family 
whose members played prominent, if sometimes eccentric, 
parts in the history of their times. When it was burned down 
by a gang of misguided patriots in 1923 it was the property 
of Mr. George Moore, the novelist. 

In the four generations that occupied Moore Hall there 
were four George Moores. George Moore the first remains 
a colourless figure in the history of his family. He spent the 
greater part of his life as a merchant in Spain, and returned to 
Ireland only when already an old man. He built Moore 
Hall, and died five years after it was completed. Of the 
children who survived him, two—John, the eldest, and the 
second George—have their place in the social history of their 
country. George’s career was not spectacular ; he was a man 
of considerable gifts, but bad health prevented him from 
prosecuting the agricultural reforms to which he would have 
liked to have devoted his life, and he was driven back upon 
the sedentary career of an historian. He was a quiet and cul- 
tured man, the friend and correspondent of Maria Edge- 
worth (the selection of letters from her is one of the greatest 
attractions of Mr. Hone’s book), and may be held to typify 
the better class of Irish landlord of that time. John’s life 
was as more spectacular as it was more brief. In theory 
destined for the law, he spent two dissipated but apparently 
unhappy years in London, and when recalled to Dublin 
plunged into extremist politics. In 1798 he joined the French 
expedition under General Humbert which landed at Killala 
on the Mayo coast, took part in the successful engagement 
against an English force at Castlebar, and after the battle was 
proclaimed President of the Republic of Connaught. His 
Presidency—the first of an Irish Republic—lasted only a 
week, for on Humbert’s defeat at Ballinamuck John Moore 
was captured. He died in captivity either in the same year 
or the next; it is odd that Mr. Hone should not have noticed 
that, by a confusion of dates, he has printed on successive 
pages two entirely contradictory accounts of the circumstances 
of his prosecution and death. 

George Moore the second left two sons—George the third 
and Augustus. Augustus as a youth was a mathematical 
prodigy, who after leaving Cambridge developed into some- 
thing like the reckless Irish sportsman of caricature. He broke 
his neck steeplechasing at Liverpool. His elder brother’s youth 
was little more reserved, but in his thirties he rather surpris- 
ingly took to politics. The rest of his life was divided into 
periods in which Parliament (he became leader of the first 
Home Rule party) and sport were alternately in the ascendant. 
He married late, and was the father of the two most remarkable 
members of the Moore family—George Moore the fourth, the 
novelist, and that astonishing figure, almost legendary in his 
lifetime, Colonel Maurice Moore, who survives as an orna- 
ment of the reconstituted Irish Senate. 

Mr. Hone’s history of the Moores is an informal, digressive 
book which it is both pleasant and instructive to read. It is 
more than a mere family portrait gallery, vivid though all the 
portraits are—the small-scale sketch of George Moore the 
fourth, in particular, is as expressive as Mr. Hone’s earlier full- 
length study. The Moores were by no means a typical Anglo- 
Irish family, but he has succeeded in generalising his theme 
sufficiently for the book to be taken as at any rate a partial 
history of nineteenth century Ireland. Mr. Hone is a Liberal 
historian, with a mastery of the old-fashioned art of critical 
understatement ; he has a dry way of disposing of the fierce 
excesses of too nationalistic thought which is most attractive, 
and his own views upon Irish politics and history are in- 
It is a pity that he has not written a formal 





variably sound 


work on Irish history during the period of this book. 
Derek VERSCHOYLE. 
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A Work of National Importance 


The Economics of a Declining Population. 
away. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

THE population problem has for the last few years 
as a topic of economic debate, much of the interest and 
urgency which it possessed a hundred years ago wh 
Malthus’ analysis held the field. But the premises and mg 
ments involved are almost exactly reversed. Statens 
analysis foreshadows not a geometrical increase but a Pen 
decline: economic analysis indicates as the result of thar 
decrease not a gain but a loss. On the whole, the Posi 
is apt to be presented as hardly less gloomy than that vi 
Malthus drew, and the evidence for it is infinitely stronger 
Mr. Reddaway’s book is, on the whole, a cheering one, He 
does not question the statisticians’ figures: but he follows u 
his brilliant presentation of forthcoming population changes 
with an estimate of their effects far less pessimistic, as wel 
as far fuller, than those of most of his recent predecessor, 
Of course, the numerical changes will have their effects; but 
what those effects will be, whether beneficial, neutral, o¢ 
downright disastrous, depends on factors outside the sphere 
of numbers or even of age-distribution. Four admirable 
chapters, for instance, deal with the effects on employment 
“ Stickiness ” as between jobs and areas is bound to increay 
with the increase in average age; but whether that stickiness 
will mean a minor inconvenience or a permanent high level 
of unemployment will depend on what happens to th 
general employment level in Mr. Keynes’ sense. Given 
general optimism and a high level of investment, the pro. 
blem’ will solve itself. Given chronic slump conditions, j 
will cumulatively and disastrously grow worse, particular and 
general causes reacting on one another to the point of 
paralysis. 

Mr. Reddaway has, of course, been grossly unfortunate jp 
his time of publication. His data have been only too literally 
exploded while his book was still in the Press. What new 
assumptions would be appropriate to the future not th 
wisest of experts could say ; the only safe conclusion is that 
they must be a great deal less favourable to an easy solution 
than those which they have superseded. But the methods 
used, the skilled relation of up-to-date economic theory t 
whatever current statistics may be, retain their value for th 
future; and that future will need them badly enough in al 
conscience. When the final balance is cast of lives lost and 
lives forgone—for the effect of war on the birth-rate is likely 
for reasons which hardly need enumeration, to prove mor 
powerful now than ever before—the need for clear thinking 
about that balance’s economic implications will be unmi- 
takable. For all the air of unreality which now hangs around 
it, Mr. Reddaway’s book is a work of national importance 
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Three Americans 


An Unfinished Life. By Ruth St. Denis. (Harrap. 158.) 
Green Worlds : A Story of Two Villages. By Maurice Hindu 


(Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Carter Glass: A Biography. By Rixey Smith and Norma 
Beasley. (Longmans. 18s.) 


Tue three American books reviewed here illustrate strikingly 
in their different ways the dependence of America upon th 
civilisation of Europe; and at the same time the remoteness (% 
dimly understood on both sides of the Atlantic) of so mud 
of American life and thought from the life and thought of th 
Old World. In this connexion the respective origins of th 
subjects, autobiographical and otherwise, should be considered 
For example, Miss St. Denis’s father was six years old whe 
his English parents settled in New Jersey; Mr. Hindus, 
Russian Jew, was fourteen when he reached New York for te 
first time; while Senator Glass’s ancestors had lived 2 
Virginia since 1648. Of such are the citizens of the United 
States, and it is not surprising that such varied element 
welded, more or less, into a nation, confuse Europeans 
what appears at one moment to be America’s need to lea 
on the past, and at another her capacity for discarding the pas 
altogether. 

Miss St. Denis, a creative artist, represents very clearly, 48% 
were, the cultural link between America and Europe. He 
outlook is international, and success in her profession ha 
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taken her over the world, and brought her the company of 
people of all sorts. At the same time, her approach to such 
matters as religious dances and pageants for church services 
remains essentially American. Her dancing (which is in the 
romantic tradition of Isadora Duncan rather than the classical 
choreography of the Russian ballet) began with a small part in 
the London production of Zaza under Belasco, the famous 
American producer. During her early career Miss St. Denis 
had some severe struggles. And then one day she saw a poster 
(reproduced among the book’s illustrations) which advertised 
Egyptian Deities cigarettes. This had an extraordinary effect 
on her, turning her imagination to the East, and the relation- 
ship between religion and the dance. Her whole life, it seems, 
was influenced by this picture, and, concentrating on Oriental 
art and literature, she became the originator and interpreter of 
something that was then entirely new in its own sphere ; and 
found herself, though not without further difficulties to over- 
come, a celebrity in Europe, America, and at last in Asia. 
Later she founded the Denishawn School of the dance in 
America, a venture that is described in detail in the book. 
Miss St. Denis’s life-story is well presented. It appears 
that several of her friends had a hand in its composition before 
it reached its final form, but, contrary to what might be 
expected from an “autobiography” written in this way, the 
final result is informative, and has kept a distinctly personal 


atmosphere. 
Mr. Hindus is an accomplished journalist; but some- 
how, like so many American writers of talent, whose 


work has a finish rare in this country, he never seems to rise 
above the best journalism. Perhaps it is because the book runs 
so smoothly, too smoothly, that the matter is somehow robbed 
of its force; perhaps because there is a kind of cheapness 
about the phrases that Mr. Hindus will sometimes use. The 
first part of Green Worlds describes the village in Russia where 
he was born; the second, the village in America where he lived 
and worked after his family had emigrated; while the last 
and shortest section deals with his return to Russia to see 
once more the scenes where he had grown up, and the 
changes that had taken place there since the Revolution. 
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Of these divisions of the book, that which gives an 
of the author’s arrival and life on the American farm j t 
the best. The descriptions of Russia have a touch é tk 
reality about them, perhaps to be accounted for at - 
by Mr. Hindus’s youth when he left the country, Fy 
other, by the somewhat romantic emotions that he is <a, the 
to summon up about the Soviet. But Jim Hoyt, Mr. Hina’ 
first employer when he left New York to find work a 
country, is a convincing and sympathetic figure, with Z 
passionate hatred of the Republican Party, his love of fa : 
ing for its own sake, and his mistrust of women or any 8 
tion of asexual relationship even in banter. Mr. Hind, 
has a number of interesting things to say about . 
contrasts that he found between the American methods « 
farming and the old rural life he had known in Russia. wn 
he is, of course, shrewd enough to realise that the two a 
tries are strangely alike in some ways, however much rd 
may differ in others. 
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Turning from the sociological side of American life we 
plunge, with Senator Glass’s biography, into the politics 
Messrs. Rixey Smith and Norman Beasley have been faced 
with the usual difficulties of making a politician’s life readable 
without omitting the prosaic details, and, it must be admitted 
have produced a monstrosity of a book, both in form and sty 
However, even this jungle of bad writing does not entirely 
obscure Senator Glass as a figure of some importance, }; 
was born in 1858 and remembers the Civil War. He entere 
politics in the Democratic interest and played an importan 
part in redrafting Virginia’s State constitution and other jp. 
ternal affairs, which are of national rather than internation 
interest. But some of his speeches on the question of war deby 
and foreign loans made when he was Secretary of the Treasyn 
in President Wilson’s post-War Cabinet are not at thy 
moment inopportune to recall. Senator Glass did not ming 
his words on the subject of the British debt having been spent 
entirely in the United States and went on to say: 






















“It is my purpose to vote for this adjustment of Great Britain: 
indebtedness to the United States, primarily because I am one ¢ 
those who think that the indebtedness of the United States » 
Great Britain is quite as great as Great Britain's indebtedness jp 
the United States. . . . I do not concede that there are no sent. 
mental aspects of the question. I think there are.” 


ANTHONY POWELL 







Detectives in Gas Masks 







The Smiler with the Knife. By Nicholas Blake. (Crm 
Club. 7s. 6d.) 

We Shot an Arrow. By George Goodchild and Bechhofer 
Roberts. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


The Black Spectacles. 
ton. 7s. 6d.) 
Suicide Excepted. 


By John Dickson Carr. (Hamish Hami- 





By Cyril Hare. (Faber. 7s. 6d. 





Fatal Venture. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Hodder ani 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Rope for a Convict. By R. C. Woodthorpe. (Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) 

Abduction. By Thomas Burke. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d 






Translated 
7s. 6d 


The Patience of Maigret. 
from the French by Geoffrey Sainsbury. 


By Georges Simenon 
(Routledge. 





Wuat is to become of the detective story in war-time? Ther 
is much talk of “ escape ” literature for black-outs, but perhap 
imaginary problems involving blood and sudden death 
seem too near reality, despite their intrinsic fantasy. © 
will the hopelessly addicted accept Mr. E. M. Forster’s bros 
cast advice to read what they enjoy, or used to enjoy, ® 
what we are now compelled to call peace-time? One thin 
seems certain: either the plot or the style must be superlative 
which will hold the attention of one awaiting or enduring! 
Blitzkrieg. The leading detection writers will probably hes 
their public, and there is likely to be an increase in the volum: 
and popularity of picaresque excursions into the Buchs 
country. 

Mr. Nicholas Blake has anticipated this fashion with @ 
exciting story of a Fascist conspiracy in England and i 
unmasking by Georgia Strangeways. It was clever to ms 
her the central character instead of her famous husband, si 
gallantry, sex-appeal and male impersonation afford addition 
exits from tight corners. The story opens slowly with © 
Strangeways’ stumbling upon the outer fringes of the pic 
but it gains pace steadily, and the second half of the bos 
provides a terrific cross-country woman-hunt. One canntt 
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es We cannot hope to build a better world 
| without improving the individual. ‘Towards this 
end each of us must work toward his own highest 
development, accepting at the same time his share 
of responsibility in the general life of humanity— 
our particular duty being to help those to whom 
most useful.” 


EVE CURIE in " Madame Curie.” 


we fee we can ve 


HESE noble words—penned in writing 

the life of a noble woman, whose 
scientific researches helped to inaugurate 
a new epoch in medical history—strike 
home to us all. It is the duty of each one 
of us to contribute something to the 
common weal, and, where possible, to 
mitigate suffering and distress. By send- 
ing a contribution to the Royal Cancer 
Hospital, and thus helping the fight against 
one of humanity's greatest scourges, you 
can adequately discharge both these obli- 
gatiens to your fellow men. Please send 
your gift to the Treasurer. 


Che Royal 
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( FREE ) 
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DENTIST’S SECRET 
GOLD HOARD 
IN SURGERY 


There’s FOOD in the gold of the tropic 
sunshine—that’s what you get in every } lb. 
block of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate 


HE best extraction of the day is when he 
unlocks his private drawer and pulls out his 
hoard of Bournville Chocolate. Of course it’s a 
vice, but a vice shared by six out of every ten men, 
It’s good to get your 
teeth into Bournville Chocolate. Bournville is rich 
in iron and other valuable minerals. It contains 
extra supplies of carbohydrates for quick energy, 
and the sunshine Vitamin ‘D.’ The sunshine in 
Bournville bucks you up—you can taste it at the 
very first bite. Get it at your nearest sweetshop. 
Look for the famous red packet. 


HERE'S THE SECRET OF THAT FAMOUS CHOCOLATE FLAVOUR 


You can taste the real choc- 
olate flavour in Bournville. 
That’s because Cadbury’s 
use only the finest beans, 
and blend them according 
to a secret recipe that gives 
the full flavour to the cho- 
colate. Men particularly 
like this exclusive flavour. 
Ask for Bournville. If 
you prefer you can buy it 
blended with Fruit and 
Nutor with Whole Roasted 
Almonds. Luscious little 
nuggets of taste embedded 
in the rich chocolate—and 
extra nourishment too! 
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BOURNVILLE 
rut ~GHOCOLATE 


It’s chocolate—it’s FOOD 
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pretend that sui generis The Smiler with the Knife is quite 
as excellent as its predecessor, The Beast Must Die, but it 
is strongly recommended as an absorbing thriller with a 
dash of politics. 

The only other book on the list which contains any refer- 
ence to the international situation is We Shot an Arrow. 
This is a leisurely and mildly entertaining story of the murder 
of a Member of Parliament (imaginary, alas!) in a country 
town. The authors introduce themselves in the third (or 
perhaps sixth?) person as chief investigators, and there is 
much talk, almost wholly irrelevant, of archery and the 
Munich Agreement. 

Of the detective stories proper, far the best of this batch 
is The Black Spectacles. It has an immensely ingenious plot, 
unspoilt by that grisly over-fantastication in which Mr. Carr 
sometimes indulges. Suicide Excepted is based on a simple, 
but as far as one can remember original, situation, and, like 
both Mr. Hare’s previous books, is very well written. Fatal 
Venture contains another unsweetened slab of Inspector 
French’s interminable activity. One cannot avoid feeling some 
affection for this gigantic bore: he is like a tame elephant 
that never forgets. 

The next two books are not detective stories but adventure 
thrillers tinged with detection. Rope for a Convict is a 
longish Dartmoor adventure concerning a brace of film stars, 
an escaped convict, a small boy and a first folio. Mr. Wood- 
thorpe always writes entertainingly, and this book holds the 
attention most of the way. Abduction is a wholly preposter- 
ous tale of opera singers, Mayfair sorcerers and kidnapping, 
with a liberal flavouring of that Limehouse local colour which 
Mr. Burke first spread on the map. 

And now for Monsieur Simenon. He has for some time 
been a portent of fecundity, outstripping Edgar Wallace and 
racing up to Dumas. The relaxation (according to the dust- 
wrapper) of tired writers, statesmen, surgeons, actors and film- 
goers, the solace of Mr. Peter Fleming in the wilds of Tartary, 
translated into seventeen languages, how has he survived the 
Channel crossing? Well enough, at all events, to whet the 
appetite. The present volume contains two separate novels 
(most of Simenon’s books are short), the first of which, here 
inscrutably rechristened A Battle of Nerves, is much the 
better. It contains two goodish character studies, and illus- 
trates well the salient qualities of Inspector Maigret, lineal 
descendant of Monsieur Lecog. ‘These are complete im- 

perturbability, almost complete silence, and an apparent 
immunity from nicotine poisoning. Simenon’s romans 
policiers have snap, speed and no padding. If the succeed- 
ing English volumes are as well selected and translated as 
this one, they will find their place in many an Anderson 
snuggery. 
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Rupert Hart-DavlIs. 


FICTION 


Night of the Poor. By Frederic Prokosch. (Chatto and Windus. 


7s. 6d.) 

Wild Geese Overhead. By Neil M. Gunn. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.) 

Queen Anne Boleyn. By Francis Hackett. (Nicholson and 


Watson. 8s. 6d.) 


Old Home Week. By Minnie Hite Moody. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue author of The Asiatics carries his own Asia with him, and 
his publishers do wrong to suggest that in his new novel “he 
has forsaken Asia for America and has written a far more 
realistic story.” His Asia is not the kind you can easily dis- 
pense with—sliding another scene behind the characters: it 
is a heavy rich romantic mood which has nothing to do with 
geography, the mood of Mr. de la Mare’s Arabia, and it 
absorbs quite blatantly anything which may be of use to it— 
Hindoo Holiday supplied the material for one of the best 
chapters in The Asiatics, just as the commentator of The River 
has helped to write some pages in Night of the Poor. One 
cannot call this plagiarism: some writers use and adapt other 
men’s lives ; Mr. Prokosch seems to use and adapt the books 
he has read. He has immense gusto for literature—there is 
something very young, very innocent and very greedy about 
his novels ; he doesn’t discriminate well between flavours so 
long as they are spiced enough, and he thrusts in the ruthless 
gunman out of the films and the motherly prostitute out of 
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how many young men’s novels just as they Stand, 

them to be digested by the overpowering juices of the p 

mood. They glimmer oddly and thinly up at us oyt of his 

maw, the skeletons of other people’s people. 

Night of the Poor is the story of a boy, Tom, who was 

meant to catch a train at Prairie du Sac in Wisconsin for his 
family home in Texas ; his uncle with whom he had liy 
dead, and he was leaving one secure way of life for another 
But it didn’t turn out that way. The old car kept breakinc 
down on the road to the station until it was hopeless to expect 
to catch the train, so off he went suddenly, like the character in 
a fairy story, with Pete, a hired man, leaving the other two of 
his uncle’s men fiddling with the car. “To the other two 
clung the scents of the farmyard ; farmyard motions, farm. 
yard calm. But all over Pete hung the sunny, yawning, prowl. 
ing fragrance of the land itself.” So the Odyssey begins, the 
dangerous tramp through Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky 
Louisiana. Pete kills a man over a black girl and they = 
hunted by the police: Tom loses Pete and picks Up other 
companions—a girl he loves who goes off with a New Mexican 
and whom he finds again at his journey’s end, stray people 
who are supposed to represent the unemployed migrants of 
America, but who are curiously undifferentiated. They all 
have ideas about life, death, “all that immortality crap,” phil. 
sophy, “ that old geezer Aristotle”: the background is orient. 
ally rich with birds and wild flowers and coca-cola Signs ; he 
sees a lynching. . . . The writing is often admirable—the kil. 
ing of a snake: “It wriggled a moment, then lay still, ang 
began to exude its acid scent of death”; sometimes tiring— 
because all the people Tom meets (they can be distinguished 
no other way) are physically monstrous with goitres or sores 
or just fat. We get a little weary of reading: “She was the 
fattest woman he’d ever seen. She bulged, she billowed, she 
cascaded. Each moment seemed as if it must be her lag 
before bursting .’ and so on for a paragraph. Neverthe 
less, this book does not belong to the great fictional morass, It 
is a genuine imaginative achievement to have made a kind 
of opium dream out of the burst sandwich-bag, the empty 
cider bottle, the Cameo cinema and the co-ed. girl. 

Mr. Gunn’s book too has a pleasing and individual flavour: 
it would be easy to make fun of the romantic plot—the 
Glasgow journalist who takes a lodging in a farmhouse out- 
side the city and falls in love with his landlady’s daughter (a 
tiresome virginal creature with a passion for rock-gardens), 
He doesn’t tell his love, but believing that she has gone away 
for a week-end with a friend of his, he gets drunk, is beaten 
up in the slums, and is going to die for-want-of-the-will-to- 
live, when the girl enters the ward carrying flowers ... 
The plot is rather like one of those old-fashioned backgrounds 
that photographers still use at fairs (here again is the tender 
prostitute—two in one week): the figure of the journalist 
stands incongruously out. All the same, Wild Geese Over 
head is well worth reading because of the sensitive unpre 
tentious brooding style and for the sake of a journey through 
the Glasgow slums which border on that nightmare territory 
Mr. Joyce made his own. The dark deliberate policemen 
with their Highland accents and their “cheekbones like 
blunt timber ends” sail malevolently like dog fish round the 
corners of Mr. Gunn’s Glasgow. 

The other books needn’t detain us. Mr. Hackett’s novel 
is very long, mannered and assiduous—good of its kind, but 
historical novels, with their air of let’s pretend, seem to me 
intended for children rather than for adults. There is some 
bad ornate writing, all sombre velvet and gold tassels, and 
some well-phrased plain judgements to keep the balance even, 
like this on King Henry: “He understood stability. It was 
his greatest preoccupation.” On the whole, I would put Mr. 
Hackett’s novel on a level with Hewlett’s The Queen’s Quar 
and well below Hueffer’s Fifth Queen trilogy—he hasn’t that 
author’s powerful sense of character driving up through the 
research. 

Old Home Week is doomed, I imagine, to excessive popu 
larity: a slick, easily read, rather sentimental story aching 
to be filmed about the, to us, odd celebrations ‘in a small 
American town—a kind of citizen’s Gaudy. Middle-aged 
couples meet their old sweethearts and nearly but, of 
course, not quite ; the young people, too, end by finding old 
friends best, and Grandma, aged a hundred, comes 0.1 best 
of all. 
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BIPPLE! 


Britain’s 


que City may be conservative and tradition stiii counts for 
, good deal in many branches of its varied activities, but 
jer conservatism nor tradition has been inconsistent with 


nell Sage : 
, certain elasticity and resourcefulness both in mind and 
oganisation. Of the truth of this there could be no clearer 


poof than the events of the past few weeks. Within the 
space of less than two months virtually every section of the 
guatry’s financ'al mechanism has been adapted to war pur- 
yses. Stock markets, the foreign exchanges, commedity 
markets and new capital issues are all stringently regulated 
ind in most cases bureaucratic control in one form or another 
ukes the place of the old more or less unregulated play of 
supply and demand. 

Of course there are murmurings. It could not be other- 
wise. Anomalies, delays and discrepancies are bound to 
acur in such a large-scale change-over from the methods of 
peace to war, but the important point is that the new 
machinery is already functioning. In the money market 
here has been no necessity for any general moratorium, the 
precautionary rise in the Bank Rate just before the outbreak 
of war has been followed by a reduction, and floating credit 
is abundant. Stock Exchange business, on the new cash 
basis, is gradually expanding, one or two small capital issues 
we being arranged for companies engaged on essential work, 
and in the forein-exchange market, despite some delay, it is 
possible for traders to carry through the transactions neces- 
ary for legitimate business. This is not a bad start, and it 
provides an answer to those gloomy defeatists who had told 
us that the machinery of democracy would give way under 





the dislocating impact of a modern war. 
LOMBARD STREET EASE 

To begin with the money market, which is the king-pin of 
il financial markets, the transition has been effected with 
remarkable smoothness. External resources have been mobil- 
ised by the centralisation of the gold reserve in the Exchange 
Egualisation Account and the calling in of British holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange. I do not know what the 
aggregate amount of gold and exchange is now at the 
Government’s disposal, but it is probably not less than 
{700,000,000, which is a pretty formidable war chest. Add 
0 that the French gold reserve of something over 
{s00,000,000, and the combined British and French hold- 
ing of foreign securities and you have a measure of the 
enormous financial strength of the Allies. I do not say that 
along intensive war would not strain even these resources, 
but it is obvious that the pressure on the Nazi financial and 
economic system would be felt at a much earlier stage. I 
xe no « -ly threat, therefore, to Britain’s financial stability 
in the external sense. 

What of the situation internally? So far, the indications 














ae remarkably reassuring. With the war less than two 
months old Bank Rate has been reduced, open market dis- 
count rates have fallen below 2 per cent., weekly Treasury 
Bill applications have topped the {100,000,000 mark, notes 
have begun to come back from circulation, and Lombard 
Street is basking in conditions of ease. Here is ample proof, 
if proof be needed, of the efficacy of our new and enlight- 
ened methods of control, and the confidence they command 
from the general public. Already, in fact, the Government 
has dispelled any doubts that may have arisen about either 
its power or its desire to maintain cheap money. Everybody 
now feels that the Treasury has run up the cheap money 
flag at Whitehall and is determined to keep it flying. 


Prospects For GILT-EDGED 

I can hear some investors saying: Maintenance of cheap 
money is all very well as an objective but how does it tie up 
with a 7s. 6d. income tax and a borrowing programme of 
at least £1,000,000,000 a year? 
think it can, at least for a considerable time. 


Can it be done? Well, I 
So far as high 
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Outlook 


Government Borrowing and Gilt-Edged—Bank Cash Expansion—Investors’ 
New Problems 


By CUSTOS 


taxation is concerned, it is true that net yields look very 
inadequate but that is all a question of relativity. Provided 
the controilers can see to it that gilt-edged securities are 
not exposed to any serious competition from other forms of 
investment, they can virtually dictate their terms. This is 
not far from being the present position. Money cannot 
leave the country aad the ‘Treasury and the Bank of England, 
through their regulation of the new capital market and their 
conirol over the supply of money (in the broadest sense) can 
impose their will. Let us consider some of the objections to 
this view. 

First, it may be argued that low net yields on gilt-edged, 
plus the possibility of inflation, will induce a swing out of 
fixed interest securities into ordinary shares. This might 
happen, although, as I shall show later on, the outlook for 
equities is not so clear as to suggest any wholesale switching 
on these lines. Even if it did take place, however, while it 
would be awkward in the short run, it could be neutralised 
by official policy. Either the authorities could support gilt- 
edged by judicious purchases in the market or they could 
expand the basis of credit by financing Government expendi- 
ture through the sale of Treasury Bills or longer-dated 
securities to the banks. Similarly, any tendency to prefer 
cash to gilt-edged can be controlled by injecting additional 
credit into the banking system. 

As for inflation, I do not regard this as a near-term 
probability even though I do look for a moderate rise in 
wholesale and retail prices. Expansion of bank cash need 
not be inflationary in its effects unless and until unem zloyed 
resources of labour and capital have been used up. Only 
when this limit has been reached will the Government be 
faced with the choice of inflation or rising interest rates. 
Up to the present a sharp rise in bank cash—the basis of 
credit—disclosed in the September figures of the clearing 
banks has merely found expression in an abundance of 
floating money in Lombard Sireet and a consequent weaken- 
ing of bill rates; it is obvious, however, that the banks 
are getting into a position in which they will be able to 
increase their portfolios of investments, in other words, 
subscribe to the coming loans. 


MINIMUM PRICE PROBLEMS 


Some ‘critics may feel that if the Treasury has such 
complete control, why should it bother paying any interest 
at all. Some of Mr. Keynes’ arguments rather imply that the 
rate of interest could be forced down to zero, at least in 
theory. I hope, however, that the Treasury will eschew the 
temptation to ride roughshod over the investor and issue 
loans at knock-out prices. In the long run the volume of 
savings must be related to the expectation of a reasonable 
reward for thrift, waiting or abstinence or whatever service 
lies behind the provision of capital and it may well be that 
in scoring a temporary success the Treasury might be laying 
the foundaton of failure later on. I hesitate to forecast the 
rate at which the Government will launch its first borrowing 
operation—it has already been announced that there will 
be different types of loans to meet varying investment require- 
ments—but I do not think investors should be asked to take 
a medium-dated stock at anything less than 24 per cent. 
tax free. With income tax at 7s. 6d. in the pound, that 
would imply a gross interest rate of about 3} per cent., which 
is, in my view, a fair basis for borrowing. 

At the moment, with War Loan around 91, the long-term 
interest rate is not much under 4 per cent. but I shall not 
be surprised to see War Loan moving up very close to par in 
the fairly near future. Already most gilt-edged stocks have 
broken away from the official minimum prices and so far 
from having to revise the minimum downwards, as many 
gloomy prophets were predicting less than a month ago, the 
authorities may shortly be considering a gentle process of 
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My advice, therefore, to holders of gilt-edged 
od other fixed interest securities is to sit tight and, by the 
ame token, I would not dissuade any investor whose require- 
ments and instincts are towards safety-first investment from 
wmbarking on purchases at the current level of prices. 


jevering UP. 







Equity SHARE FAcTors 


What can one say of equity shares? On broad grounds 
it is always arguable that in any period of rising prices 
odinary shares are likely to benefit. ; The basis for this 

yment is that selling prices in most instances out-distance 
sts, with the result that the producing and selling sections 
of the community gain ; in other words, profits, the residuum 
of industrial enterprise, expand. That is much too broad a 
generalisation, however, to apply to investment policy at the 
present time. To begin with, it is obvious that war is going 
o affect different industries and in many cases different 
companies in the same industry, unevenly. Some industries, 
for example, oil, base metal production, rubber, and shipping, 

0 mention only a few, are relatively favourably placed ; 
others, more particularly the non-essential trades, which 
include most peace-time luxuries, are bound to suffer. Then 
again certain war-time regulations have important conse- 
quences for investors. For example, the black-out hits the 
electric supply and entertainment companies. 

While it is thus clear enough that there must be con- 
siderable variations in Company earnings in war conditions, 
it is also apparent that two important factors need to be 
kept in mind in estimating the dividends likely to fall into 
the pockets of ordinary shareholders. First. there is the 
question of taxation. A 7s. 6d. income tax means a pretty 
substantial increase in the charge against distributable profits, 
but apart from this companies must now face up to Excess 
Profits Tax. At this stage it is difficult to assess the inci- 
dence of E.P.T. but it will bear most severely on those 
undertakings whose profits have risen sharply in recent years. 
The other factor which investors must keep in mind in these 
uncertain times is directorial policy in the matter of dividend 
payments. Already there have been many instances in which 
dividends have been passed, reduced or postponed not 
because the companies’ profits have fallen or are expected 
to fall as a consequence of war but simply because the board 
has decided to conserve resources. Up to a point such 
conservative distribution policy is justified, as it would be 
if for the time being cash balances have run down or 
expanding trade is likely to involve larger resources which 
cannot readily be raised in the new capital market. Unless 
these special circumstances exist it is surely the duty of 
aboard of directors to pursue a reasonably generous dividend 
policy and so to help maintain the flow of money throughout 
the community. I feel, however, that it would be unwise for 
investors to look for many increases in dividends in these 
days, especially in the case of companies whose pre-war 
tammings were running at a satisfactory level. Taken as a 
whole, leading British industrial equities, now yielding any- 
thing between 5 and 6} per cent., seem to me to be fairly 
valued in relation to their immediate earnings and dividend 
prospects. 
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I think much the same conclusion is applicable to bank- 
ing and insurance shares, which, after a heavy fall imme- 
diately following the outbreak of war, have recovered some 
of the lost ground. In part, the fall in both these groups 
was due to the frozen condition of the gilt-edged market. 
investors who required to get more liquid being forced to 
raise cash by selling other first-class holdings. Now that 
gilt-edged have thawed out, pressure against bank and insur- 
ance shares has relaxed, and some selective buying at the 
low levels to which prices had been forced has led to a 
fairly substantial recovery. Even so, however, prices are 
well below those ruling two months ago, which suggests that 
there has been some revision of earnings and dividend possi- 
bilities. How far is this justified? In the matter of divi- 
dends I should expect banks and insurance companies, which 
are nothing if not conservative, to tread cautiously. These 
Msututions handle such huge resources and have such 
special obligations to the public that their first reaction to 
any uncertain situation must be to maintain their stability. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that one must be prepared for an 
even more cautious distribution of earnings than usual during 
the war period. 

As for earnings themselves it is not easy to gauge the 
outlook with any precision. On the expenditure side there 
is the added burden of taxation and A.R.P. ; on the side of 
receipts I should feel happier as a bank shareholder than 
an investor in insurance shares. Bank advances, so far as 
can be judged, will probably remain at a high level, bad 
debts will be small, and there should be a fair allocation of 
resources between advances, bills and investments. If a 
substantial depreciation on investment portfolios can be 
avoided, as now seems likely, there is no obvious reason why 
the banks, even on a conservative basis, should not be able 
to earn and disclose satisfactory earnings. The position of 
insurance companies is more obscure. Their investment 
income, in view of the sharp rise in taxation, must be 
reduced, while in the life section one must budget for a rise 
in claims. To some extent the shareholder’s position will 
be safeguarded by a reduction in policy holders’ bonuses, 
but this will not bridge the gap. Then, again, insurance 
companies, as large holders of property mortgages, are sub- 
ject to the risks of physical damage. Considerations such as 
these dictate caution in assessing war-time earnings and 
dividend prospects. On a long view, however, cther factors 
must be given their fair weight. British insurance com- 
panies have immense financial resources, their assets, which 
are widely spread, include very substantial holdings of in- 
vestments in the United States, and the companies’ business 
is prudently managed. During the last war insurance shares 
recovered after an early fall, and rapidly rose to fresh record 
levels when peace returned ; that experience may well be 
repeated. 


RAILWAYS AND TRANSPORT “C” 


There remains the important field of investment occupied 
by the main-line railways and the London Transport Board. 
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4] these essential undertakings are now being operated under 
Government control and nothing is known yet of the financial 
jgsis on which this transfer of control is being effected. 
Discussions are taking place but it may be some weeks before 
gockholders know where they are. Meanwhile, however, 
one can make guesses which should at least help to get the 
roblem into some sort of perspective. To take the main-line 
railways first, | think they are entitled to a generous deal 
from the Treasury. For several months before the outbreak 
of war traffics were rising, especially in the heavy goods and 
jocal sections, and although estimates can only be very 
tentative, I imagine that in war conditions which have in- 
yolved a drastic curtailment in the use ef petrol, the fuel 
of the railways’ chief competitor, the gross takings of the 
main lines will be maintained on a high level. Furthermore, 
war has emphasised the essential part which the railways 
play in the country’s transport system. 

One could use similar arguments from pre-war experience 
in relation to the London Transport Board. Between the 
middle of June and the end of August the Board was just 
beginning to get the benefit of the readjustment of fares 
and there was a definite prospect that in the current financial 
year, ending June 30th, 1940, net revenue might at last cover 
the standard dividend on the “ C” stock. War has changed 
all that. As a passenger-carrying undertaking in an area 
subject to evacuation and black-out influences, to say nothing 
of the restrictions imposed by petrol rationing, the Board 
must find its services badly clipped. If, therefore, the financial 
deal between the Treasury and the transport undertakings 


























pre-war position the main-line railways seem to be in a 
stronger bargaining position than the London Transport 
Board. 







DIVIDEND ESTIMATES 






At this stage any attempt to estimate the dividends likely 
to result from the financial agreements now under discussion 
must be subject to a considerable margin of error but it 
may be useful, all the same, to consider what the position 
would be on what seems a reasonable assumption as to a 
“proper” basis. For the railways 1938, the last completed 
pre-war year, is, im my view, not a fair basis year. Net 
revenues were abnormally low and all four companies were 
showing much better results by the middle of 1939. I suggest 
that a reasonable basis would be an average of the two years 
1936 and 1937. These are the years which are generally 
being accepted as a basis for the new Excess Profits Tax 
and railway revenue during the period, although it was 
improving after the preceding slump, was still, on a two- 
year average figure, about 30 per cent. below “ standard.” 
The implications for railway stockholders are reassuring, 
at any rate in the light of the chastened views which most 
stockholders have had forced upon them. For Great Western 
net revenue on this 1936-37 average basis would mean that 
there would be a surplus, after covering all prior charges, 
including the preference dividend, equivalent to 33 per 
cent. on the consolidated ordinary stock. London, Midland 
and Scottish would be covering all its preference dividends, 
including the full 4 per cent. on the 1923 preference, plus 
about 1} per cent. on the ordinary. London and North- 
Fastern’s first preference dividend would be covered and 
there would be a balance of 14 per cent. on the second 
preference, while Southern would show the full 5 per cent. 
on its preferred and 1 per cent. on the deferred stock. 

Stockholders must not jump to any conclusions based on 
these estimates, but I think the figures justify a policy of 
holding on. Even if something less than these estimates is 
tealised many home railway stocks are under-valued at current 
prices on the Stock Exchange. This applies especially to 
the preference stocks of the London, Midland and Scottish, 
to London and North Eastern first preference and to Southern 
preferred ; the indicated yield on all these issues is very 
high. I would not sell even the ordinary stocks at today’s 
Prices, but purchases are obviously a rather dangerous specu- 
lation on the financial terms of Government control. 
























A CASE FOR A GUARANTEE 


The London Transport Board position is more obscure, 
but one feels that the minimum price fixed by the Treasury 
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for the “C” stock should prove a guide to the future. 
Although Transport “C” is an equity stock it has been 
includee among the issues for which the Treasury, in its 
wisdom, has seen fit to fix a minimum price, and the price 
chosen is 65. Now in relation to the 13 per cent. dividend 
which is all the “C” stockholders have received for the 
year ended June 30th, 1939, a price of 65 is obviously much 
too high. The yield is less than 2} per cent., whereas some- 
thing just under 4 per cent. can be had on Government 
stocks. Is it safe to assume that in fixing the minimum 
price of 65 the Treasury had in mind a dividend on Trans- 
port “C” which would justify such a valuation? I think 
it is, and I also think that “C” stockholders are fully 
entitled to a deal on these lines. Up to the present the 
dividend paid has never reached the “ standard” rate con- 
templated when the London Transport Board was brought 
into being, and the rights of the “‘ C ” stockholders to appoint 
a receiver which had been operative for over a year when 
war broke out are now in abeyance. Here surely is the 
opportunity for the Government to tidy up a most unsatis- 
factory position by converting Transport “C” stock from 
an equity with a standard dividend clause to a guaranteed 
stock with a fixed dividend or at least to a stock with a 
minimum dividend rate plus a participation in any “ surplus ” 
revenue. Whatever formula is adopted, the “C” stock 
should prove to be worth its present price of 65. At the 
moment the stock is frozen hard at the minimum price and 
holders cannot sell. I do not think they should sell even 
if they could. 


Unit Trust PosITION 


This review would not be complete without a reference 
to the position of the unit trust movement in which about 
£100,000,000 of investors’ money has found an outlet in 
recent years. As I expected, holders of unit trust investments 
have behaved just as creditably in conditions of actual war 














EAGLE STAR 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


One of the strongest Insurance 


Companies in the World 
| CAPIFAL AND FREE ASSETS EXCEED 
£10,000,000 


| TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
£25,000,000 


Head Office 
1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
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WILLS & TRUSTS 


In the present wartime emergency difficulty 
may be experienced in selecting a suitable 
Executor or Trustee. 


This difficulty can be solved by appointing 
a corporate body having the status of a 
Trust Corporation. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


is a Trust Corporation and as 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


offers efficient service with safety and con- 

tinuity of management throughout the Trust. 

The fees are moderate; probably less than 

the legacy you would bequeath to a private 
Executor. 


Enquiries will be welcomed 
at any Branch of the Bank. 


London District Head Office : 68 Lombard St., E.C.3 


Head Office: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 
600 BRANCHES 
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a larger income and 
longer to enjoy it! 


@ For example: A male ageq 
65 can obtain a guaranteed | 
return of more than 9» | 
per annum for life. Stats. | 
tics reveal that Annuitants | 
live on the average even | 
longer than persons who | 
have been passed as sound, | 
healthy lives by Life 
Assurance offices. 


Attractive propositions designed to | 
meet varying requirements will be | 
readily supplied, without obligation, | 
on application to the: 


LONDON: MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


FINSBURY SQ@., LONDON, €E.c.2 











1869, and is one of the most pro. 
gressive and strongest Life Assurance 


\ This Company was established in 
institutions in the world. 


AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS ! 


In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absu 
any part of the profits, or any obligations except to its assur 
members. The United Kingdom Provident Institution is suchi 
Company. It is one of the largest and most successful Britt 
Mutual Life Offices. Funds over £26,000,000, all belonging» 
the policyholders. 
Economical Management. Favourable Bonuses 
Every form of life assurance, including 


THE FAMILY MAN’S POLICY providing 
a Guaranteed Income for Dependents: 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME: No Survey 
Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 


CHILD'S OPTIONAL POLICY with 
Educational Option: 


DEATH DUTY POLICY: 


LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION for 
ages up to 50. 


Assurance by MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 
as little as 10/-: 


Send for ‘‘ Concise Catalogue of Life Assurances Possibilite’ 
giving all necessary information. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C2 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Chairman and Managing Director 
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as in the previous long period of recurring crises. All the 
important groups report a virtual absence of selling which 
emphasises the tact that unit trust investors are, for the most 
art, long-term holders who are concerned with regular 
income rather than fluctuations in capital value. Naturally, 
it has been equally true that there has been very little buying 
of new units, just as there has been only a very modest 
direct demand for investments in the stock markets. One 
of the troubles has been the difficulty of quoting reasonably 
close prices for sub-units during a perind when Stock 
Exchange quotations for the underlying securities have been 
very wide and in some cases nominal. Now that stock 
markets have loosened up the trusts are able to quote closer 
rices and there are signs, in some directions, of a gradual 
reawakening of interest. 

The attractiveness of unit trust investments, apart from 
the obvious advantage of spreading the risk over a more or 
less long list of securities, is, of course, the same as that of 
the underlying portfolio, and I have already expressed my 
views of the prospects for fixed interest stocks, bank and 
insurance shares and equities in a broad sense. In present 
conditions I do not look for a return to really active dealings 
in the stock markets since real activity implies a substantial 
volume of purely speculative buying for a fairly quick capital 
profit, but I am hopeful that turnover will gradually expand. 
Money is abundant in the Lombard Street sense and there 
is a large volume of idle funds awaiting suitable investment. 
Prices should be well maintained as this money begins to 
move out of bank deposits into the stock markets. 


Life Assurance in War 





How does the war affect life assurance? This is a question 
which many people are asking, both as regards existing 
policies and as affecting new ones. First and foremost, 
of course, the existence of a state of war, with the possibility 
that under modern conditions a large part of the population 
may be exposed to its risks, even though they may not be 
members of the armed forces, has necessitated an alteration 
of the practice of most British life offices of issuing policies 
that were “ wide-world and unconditional” once the life 
were accepted and the first premium payment made. Only 
three months ago, in an article in the last Spectator “ Banking 
and Insurance Supplement,” I pointed out the advantage of 
immediate insurance on the part of those who might be con- 
templating such action, for policies then were obtainable free 
of all restriction on residence or occupation, and some offices 
specialising in military and naval risks were still issuing such 
policies on the lives of serving soldiers and sailors without 
extra charge. 


COVER FOR WAR RISK 


That is no longer so. Soldiers, sailors and civilians alike 
can no longer obtain policies which cover war risks without 
extra charge. In the majority of cases this extra is either {1 
Or 2fs. per cent. per annum on the sum assured, in the case 
of civilians not liable to military service. Some offices stipu- 
late that the extra premium shall be payable for the duration 
of the war or for a maximum period of five years. Others 
impose the charge for one year, reserving the right to alter 
it at the end of a year in the light of experience. This is 
done by the insertion of a “ war risk clause ” in the policy, 
by which it is provided that should the policy-holder die 
from any cause arising directly or indirectly from any war, 
whether declared or not, the sum assured shall not be pay- 
able, but in lieu thereof, the surrender value only. In con- 
sideration of the extra premium, this clause becomes inopera- 
tive. Some companies agree to return either the premiums 
paid, or the surrender value, whichever shall be the greater. 
This is a generous arrangement, for it means that, in the 
early stages at any rate, the office would be out of pocket, 
for some part of the premiums would have been absorbed by 
expenses 

The rate of 20s. per cent. for war risk may seem rather 
high to some minds. It assumes that one per cent. of the 
insured population would be killed in a year as the result of 
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hostilities, which appears to be a somewhat pessimistic esti- 
mate. Still, it is not an extortionate rate, and it must be 
remembered that the assured has the option of “ contracting 
out” of it at the start, so that those who believe that they 
are not likely to be exposed to war risk need not pay it. Their 
policies will still be payable in full if they should die through 
a cause not attributable to a state of war 


SEPARATE COVER FOR WAR RISKS 


The risks arising from a state of war may also be covered 
as an entirely separate matter, on terms at least as favourable 
as those charged by the offices as an “ extra ” to the premium 
on an ordinary life policy, and, if required, with much wider 
scope. The Eagle Star Insurance Company, for example, 
offers to civilians and soldiers alike, complete cover in this 
country against death or disablement caused by aircraft, 
directly or indirectly, or by anti-aircraft fire. This cover 
includes death or injury caused by collapse of buildings, 
poisoning or blindness through gas or liquid released by any 
aircraft. I understand, too, that though it is not specifically 
stated, the policy covers the risk of death or disablement 
as the result of enemy bombardment from the sea, a risk 
which though perhaps not so likely to mature this time, was 
brought into practical prominence in the last war for the 
inhabitants of certain East Coast towns. 

The Eagle Star quotes for two types of risk. One, that 
of death only, for which it asks a premium of 21s. per cent. 
and the other, death or disablement. For disablement caused 


by the loss of two hands or feet, or one of either, or the sight 
of both eyes, the payment made is the same as in the event 
of death, that is, one hundred per cent. of the sum assured. 
In respect of the loss of one hand or foot, or the sight of one 








The Public has invested more heavily. in Orthodox Units in 
6 weeks of war than in preceding 6 weeks of peace 


SAFEST 


FOR 


INVESTORS 


(As proved by the war) 


If the war and the preceding months of “ near 
war”’ have a lesson for all with money to invest, 
it is “ You Must Be Orthodox,” meaning you 
must observe the rules of Orthodox Investment. 
This lesson is clear from comparisons with price 
levels six months agot. Of the 47¢ open Unit 
Trusts, ORTHODOX (which is based on 
Orthodox Investment) shows today the best 
maintenance of capital value—100 Neither 
British Government Stocks, nor Bank & In- 
surance Shares, nor Debentures & Preference 
Shares, nor Industrial Equities*, nor Gold 
Shares* have protected investors’ capital as well 
as this. And on the last day of peace, when 

of the 47 Trusts showed depreciation, 
ORTHODOX was the Trust which showed the 
highest capital appreciation ! Orthodox Invest- 
ment may be an old doctrine, but no new policy 
has been found good enough to replace it. 
Advocated by the banks and practised by the 
insurance companies, it is still—after generations 
—the most prudent and profitable way of 
investing known to experts. For the greatest 
security of your capital there is really no choice 


but to invest it on strictly orthodox lines. 
Consult your bank-mahager or stockbroker. 
Booklet free Address : 15 George St. EC 4 
( 14/-. Estimated yield 53 
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eye, the payment is fifty per cent. of the sum assured. For 
this combined death or disablement risk the premium is two 
guineas per cent. 

The extra guinea for the disablement risk appears to be 
good value, for in the normal course the number of injured 
in any case of aerial or other bombardment much exceeds 
the number killed. The only provisé, in connexion with 
this insurance cover is that the death or disablement must 
occur within ninety days of the injury being sustained, a 
not unreasonable proposition, and of course there is the 
usual provision regarding notification of the injury to the 
company. 

With a separate policy of this kind the individual can 
choose his life assurance company for the purpose of effect- 
ing a life policy, irrespective of whether that company is 
willing to cover war risks or not, and, as I have indicated, 
I consider that the full cover for either death or disablement 
is well worth while. The policy covers members of the 
forces, who can thus take out a life policy, excluding war 
risk, and they will be covered against anything except actual 
flying risks while they are in this country. 


Lire OFFICE PROFITS 

Now let me deal with the effects of war on the fortunes 
of the companies as these may affect policy-holders. First 
of all the stability of the leading British Life offices is beyond 
all question, unless the ravages of war should be such as to 
bring complete ruin to everybody, in which case a life policy 
would be no better and no worse than any other investment. 
But we need not contemplate that state of affairs. The great 
life offices came through the last War with their strength 
unimpaired, even enhanced, for they were able to earn better 
rates of interest on their funds than in pre-War days. 
Whether the same conditions will again obtain is impossible 
to say. At the moment they face diminished returns on 
some of their investments and an enhanced rate of income- 
tax on them all. Mere depreciation of their marketable 
securities is not of so much importance. Most of them have 
big undisclosed reserves in the shape of under-valuation of 
their assets as a buffer against depreciation. The lowering 
of the net rate of interest earned because of the higher rate 
of tax is the chief factor, for life offices are taxed on their 
investment income, irrespective of the fact that such income 
is generally greater than their actual profit. 

A reduction in interest income will undoubtedly affect the 
bonus prospects of with-profits policy-holders, at any rate 
for the time being. In the last War some companies 
“ passed ” their bonuses during the War but generally made 
them up afterwards. The same thing may happen again, 
but for the time being the uncertainties make the “ non- 
profit” policy appear the more attractive. Non-profit rates 
are still low, though they have been raised in a number of 
instances, 


THE INCOME-TAX SAVING 


If the rise in income-tax is an adverse factor from the 
point of view of the prosperity of the offices, it has its com- 
pensation for the policyholder. So far there has been no 
interference with the rebate of tax which is granted in 
respect of life assurance premiums ; the rebate represents 
one-half of the standard rate in the case of individuals liable 
to the standard rate. This means that, in the current year, 
policyholders in this category will have 3s. 6d. of every 
pound that they pay in life-assurance premiums offset by tax 
rebate, and next year the rebate will be 3s. 9d. 


This makes even the non-profit endowment assurance 
policy a very fine investment indeed. A policy falling duc 
at 60 years of age, taken out by an individual aged about 30, 
will produce a capital sum at the age of 60 which will repre- 
sent the accumulation of the net cost of the premiums at a 
rate of interest of nearly 3} per cent. As, too, the benefit is 
not subject to income-tax, the accumulation is equal to the 
investment of the premiums at nearly 4} per cent. gross, 
that is, subject to tax. On this basis the investment value 
of life assurance cannot be challenged, and, in addition, the 
policyholder’s dependants have the benefit of the protection 
of the full amount of the sum assured right from the start. 


ACTUARIUS. 
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I AM not quite sure whether these are war or peace markets— 
perhaps they are short war markets—but they are surps: 
ingly good. Political news, admittedly very difficult ‘ 
assess, has not been particularly bright, so that one m . 
look for an explanation rather in underlying sentiment al 
the abundance of investable funds. Most investors, it jg well 
to remember, are no longer in selling mood. Such selfj 
was still necessitated for purposes of liquidity after the oy. 
break of war has been completed, and stock is now very 
largely in the hands of people who have decided to ge 
things through. As jobbers’ shelves are also bave of float- 
ing stock this means that any demand encounters such 
meagre supply that prices are forced up. That is what js 
happening just now in most sections of the Stock 
Exchange. 

The most remarkable change has taken place in the gilt 
edged market, where the process of thawing out has gathered 
real momentum. Virtually every stock has broken away from 
its official minimum and War Loan, frozen hard at 884 Jess 
than a fortnight ago, is now leading the advance with a rise 
to 9145. This movement has, of course, attracted a specula- 
tive following which implies that we must be on the look 
out for technical reactions when profit-taking sets in, but the 
rise has a pretty solid foundation. Lombard Street is 
overflowing with money that short-term interest rates have 
fallen below 2 per cent., and there is evidence of pressure 
of money awaiting investment in a longer-term sense. All 
that was needed to start a buying movement was a revival 
of confidence in the Treasury’s determination and ability to 
get gilt-edged prices on to a higher plane. This week we 
have seen such a revival on the grand scale, with the usual 
result that as soon as the rise was seen te be on, selling hmits, 
of which there were plenty, have been taken off. Hence the 
swiftness of the advance. 


* 7 * * 
IMPERIAL SMELTING OUTLOOK 


Since the publication of the accounts of Imperial Smelt- 
ing Corporation the Ordinary shares have participated in 
the general market improvement. This is hardly a reflec- 
tion of the company’s past achievements, though the report 
for the year ended June 30th was not discouraging. I 
rather reflects the feeling that important things have hap- 
pened to zinc which had little time to affect the past year's 
results. The direttors’ report enumerates three of these 
factors—an improvement in market prices in the latter part 
of the year, the partial completion of the reconstruction of 
the zinc smelting plant and the rearrangement of the import 
duties, which gives the company a higher degree of 
protection. 

All these things happened within the last financial year, 
though that period did not get the full benefit. As to the 
effects of war, the market had to await Viscount Horne’s 
speech. It seemed, in advance of his comments, to be clear 
that the fixed price structure had retained for the company 
the benefit of the slightly better prices, and relieved it of 
those of its problems which arise from foreign competition, 
even if it has also saddled the company with extra 
expenditure. 


The year ended June 30th was, as expected, slightly less 
favourable than its predecessor. The net surplus of the 
parent company was £100,930, a reduction of £2,397, and for 
the whole group the net surplus after taxation was {12,251 
lower at £107,236. The company is still not able to pay 
the full dividend on the 6} per cent. preference shares, but 
has brought the payment for the year up to 6 per ceft, 
against 4} per cent., leaving 2} per cent. in arrear. To do 
so it has drawn upon the balance of undivided profits, which 
is £23,259 lower at £57,547. One may assume that the 
directors would not have drawn upon undivided profits # 
they had not taken a favourable view of the future. 


(Continued on page 568) 
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The Bible Society has opened 
s fund to enable it to issue 
ai editions of the Scrip- 
ures suitable for use in the 
Navy, Army, Air Force, and 
a organisations engaged in 
the defence of the Realm. 
The Khaki New Testament 
s now published and issued 
below cost price. 
There are also choice editions 
of the Bible and the New 
Testament bound in navy 
be, khaki, and Air Force 
blue, suitable for presentation 
by churches to members of 
the congregation serving the 
country. 
inaddition, supplies of Gospels 
for free distribution by chap- 
ins and other accredited 





NEW TESTAMENT 


The Services Scripture Fund 








persons will be available. 


A large expenditure is involved, and the Society 
earnestly appeals to the Christian public to send a 
special gift to enable it to meet this great spiritual need. 


Please send a gift today and mark the envelope 
“Services Fund.”’ 


The Secretaries, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





















_THEY CANNOT FIGHT 
IN THIS WAR 


endless war of | 
Yet they are 


those who are able to do so 


others for the skilled care and 
Home gives them. 


with your donation, which 
- 1 + 
ack edged by the Secretary. 








becaus« they are already waging 
their own against incurable disease. 
intent on “doing their bit” to help the nation. 


making comforts for the Fighting Forces. 

The patients of this Home at Streatham are all middle- 
class people who have to rely upon the charity of 
attention which the 


Extra funds are urgently needed as heavy 
costs to protect the patients from aerial 
bombardment have had to 





So 
to 


You who are able-bodied cannot lend these helpless 
but courageous folk the strength of your limbs, but 
you can assist to keep them in comfort and safety 
gratefully | 
Please help them. | 


The British Home and Hospital for Incurables, 


Streatham, $.W.16 Teleph STREATHAM 1829 


A.B. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1863 for 
£500 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1939 
the Society paid £2,537, or 
over 5 times the sum assured. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
19 Gila Wes eink E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 




















(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office : 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital - aca ro ~ £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve _— jum ini ines £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 





President; Tux Mosr Hon. Tue Marquess or Exeter, &.G., ©.M.G., A.D.C. 
Medical Superintendent: Tuomas TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M. 





This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 
contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 

MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEUVADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 


by appointment. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 566) 
B.S.A. RESULTS 


There was unconcealed disappointment when the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company cut its dividend from 
10 per cent to 6 per cent. The decision was the exact 
contrary of general expectations, for a distribution as high 
as 12} per cent. had been expected in some quarters. The 
£1 ordinary shares fell on Wednesday from 24s. 3d. to 
21s. 3d., and even at the lower level they do not seem to 
offer the investor an extravagant yield. The position here 
is peculiar. B.S.A., as manufacturers of guns, aircraft and 
special steels have been doing well. Their profit is sharply 
increased for the fourth successive year. That they will 
continue to be well employed, at least so long as war lasts, 
can hardly be doubted, and yet it has been found necessary 
to provide so liberally for prospective taxation that the 
amount divided among the shareholders is considerably 
reduced. This naturally raises the question whether share- 
holders in other companies which can look forward to con- 
tinued activity ought not also to revise any optimistic 
of prospective dividends. 

To some extent, no doubt, they should, though it will be 
remembered that B.S.A. is more vulnerable to Excess 
Profits Tax than most companies, because in the basis years 
1935-1937 earnings were recovering rapidly from a very low 
level. Actually, dividends were only resumed in 1938 after 
an interval of seven years. Earnings for the year ended July 
31st amounted to £848,538, an increase of £218,114, but the 
taxation provision has been increased by £450,000 to 
£550,000. As a further precaution the balance to be carried 
forward has been raised from £212,624 to £280,000. The 
amount carried to other reserves, including debenture 
redemption, has been reduced from £225,000 to £30,590, 
but this is much less than a makeweight for the exceptional 
requirements of taxation. 

7 * * * 
AN INDUSTRIAL ISSUE 

While nobody disputes the Government’s prior claims on 
the new capital market for the purposes of its huge borrowing 
programme, it is good to see an aperture still available for 
industrial financing. S. E. Offerman, Limited, which has 
large contracts in hand for under-carriages and aircraft com- 
ponents of all kinds, has been granted permission to issue 
600,000 new ordinary 2s. shares to its own shareholders. 
The amount of money to be raised is small, but the prin- 
ciple involved is important. Apparently, the Capital Issues 
Committee are willing to allow industrial companies engaged 
on essential war work to raise capital by the method of share 
issues, although it is too soon yet to assume that such issues 
may be made to the general investing public as distinct from 
the companies’ own shareholders. Another interesting point 
about this issue is that it is being sponsored by the White- 
head Industrial Trust, the issuing house responsible for the 
original flotation. The company thus makes use of the 
specialised facilities which are still available in the City for 
the financing of industrial expansion. 

At the offer price of 2s. 15d. Offerman 2s. shares look 
decidedly attractive as a speculative holding. For the year 
ended July 31st net profit rose sharply from £14,630 to 
£26,113, an increase of over 70 per cent., with the result 
that the dividend, payable on a substantially larger capital, 
has been increased from 17} per cent. to 20 per cent. There 
seems to be no reason why at least 20 per cent. should not 
be forthcoming on the capital after the new shares have been 
issued, as the company’s business is still expanding. Orders 
in hand, it is now disclosed, are more than three times as 
great as those of a year ago, and a new factory site has been 
purchased to enable output to be increased. On a 20 per 
cent. dividend the 2s. shares will yield about 19 per cent. at 
the offer price of 2s. 1}d., which is a very generous return 
after allowing for all the risks of this type of business. The 
offer should meet with a ready subscription. 

7 o 7 * 
UNIT TRUST EXPERIENCE 

I see that one of the unit trusts, the Orthodox, has 
announced that the public has invested more heavily in its 
sub-units in the first five weeks of war than in the preceding 
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five weeks of peace. It is further disclosed that not a ¢ 
unit has been realised since the formation of the trust. 
that today’s price of 13s. 6d. xd compares with the ory 
offer price of 14s. This is a remarkably good record aa 
underlines both the stability of the unit trust investor sad the 
stability of this particular type of investment. In this ; 
stance the underlying portfolio is made up as to 20 per “_ 
in gilt-edged ; 15 per cent. in debentures and preference 
shares ; 10 per cent. in bank and insurance shares : 45 
cent. in industrial ordinary shares ; and Io per cent. in gold 
shares. For most investors these seem to me to be the 
ingredients of a pretty dependable holding, not Merely for 
income, but from the standpoint of stability of capital, | 
should not worry overmuch on either score if a Capital fund 
were laid out in this way. For the small investor, of course 
the unit trust device is the only one which makes such ay 
allocation practicable. 





———— 


In order to economise paper, the quantity of news- 
papers and other journals supplied to newsagents 
on the usual sale-or-return basis has now to be 
seriously restricted. Readers of The Spectator are 
therefore urged to place a regular order for the 
paper with a newsagent or bookstall or with the 
Publishing-Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Subscription rates for copies ordered from the 
office are 6s. 6d., 13s. and £1 6s., post free for 
3 months, 6 months and 12 months respectively, 











SCOTLAND OFFERS You 
PEACE AND HOSPITALITY 


WHY NOT STAY AT ONE OF THE 


TRUST HOTELS 


Fully Licensed. Special Winter Terms. 
ISLAND OF ARRAN 

At DOUGLAS HOTEL, BRODICK. 

At LOCHRANZA HOTEL, LOCHRANZA. 

At LAMLASH HOTEL, LAMLASH. Lamlash 208. 

At CORRIE HOTEL, CORRIE. Corrie 204. 


ON LANARKSHIRE MOORS 
At CRAWFORD HOTEL, CRAWFORD. 
At DOUGLAS ARMS HOTEL, DOUGLAS. 


ON LOCHLOMONDSIDE 
At BLACK BULL HOTEL, KILLEARN. Killearn 15. 
At ROWARDENNAN HOTEL, ROWARDENNAN. 


Rowardennan 201. 


At GARTOCHARN HOTEL, GARTOCHARN. 
Gartocharn 204, 
At BALLOCH HOTEL, BALLOCH. 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST (Glascow Distriet) LTD. 


For tariffs and brechures apply to the Hotel Manager, or to 
GENERAL MANAGER, 103, WEST REGENT STREET, 
GLASGOW. Telephone: Douglas 6886. 


sepnone: 
Brodick 5. 
Lochranza 228. 


Crawford 


Douglas 


Alexandria 55. 


Proprietors: 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BAN 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 





Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
139,650,000 


Reserve Fund - - - - = 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


me BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 4 


prizes were offered for the best two propaganda leaflets 
suitable for distribution in Germany. The entries, though 
noteworthy for their goodwill towards the German people, 
showed little origmality and still less perception of the 
mentality which dominates the Third Reich today. Most 
competitors had learnt the value of brevity, but there was too 
prevalent the tendency to ‘preach’ to the German from 
a high moral pulpit, which would annoy rather than win over 
the readers of leaflets. Some of these were too clever 
to be appreciated, like “John Bull’s,” others too typically 
English in their humour. Entries were in both German and 
English, and it was natural that some of those in the former 
language should have come nearer the mark, though even they 
lacked real depth and appeal. 

Most of the entries have, in fact, not improved upon the 
Government’s efforts, except in being briefer. The prizes are 
divided between Nielsen and Miss Margaret P. Pope. 
Nielsen’s comparison and contrast between 1914 and 1939, 
headed by the Iron Cross and Swastika, would immediately 
strike the eye and carries slogans known to most Germans. 
Miss Pope’s doggerel couplets might be expected to “ stick” 
more easily than most prose. 


SHARING FIRST PRIZE. 


(1) Herr Adolf leidet keine Not ; 
Bauer und Burger haben weder Butter noch Brot, 
Herr Chamberlain meint es mit Euch gut, 
fiir wen vergiesst Deutschland sein Blut? 
Kein Englander einen Deutschen hasst, 
der Fuhrer ist zum Frieden die Last. 
Der Goering mag den Goebbels nicht ; 
Der Hitler oft sein Ehrenwort bricht.. 
Im Inland herrscht schon Ungeduld, 
Ist daran auch der Jude schuld? 
Statt Koffee gibts nur Krdautertee, 
dem Lumpen Ley tut das nicht weh. 
Der Krieg ist doch nur Plag und Qual, 
wo auch das Rindvieh national, 
SS, SA und Streicherpest 
sind Trumpf bei jedem Totenfest. 
Ein Ungliick war das Dritte Reich, 
im Vaterland sind alle Menschen gleich. 
Wenn Wahn und Weh und Wut vergehn, 
Zuletzt lernt der deutsche Michel auch noch Sehn. 


GERMAN PEOPLE 
remember! 


(2) 
There are no longer any parties! One country, one nation, one 
Leader! 


Invasion of Poland! 

Socialists in concentration 
camps! 

England encircles us! 

Cannons instead of butter! 

Italy a reliable Ally? 

Frenchmen on German soil! 


Invasion of Belgium! 
Socialists serve as volunteers! 


God punish England! 

Cannons and butter! 

Italy a reliable Ally? 

Germans near Paris! 

“Peace when the leaves fall,” 
so the KAISER promised! 


IS ' I9 : 


so the FUEHRER promised! 


Is this Is this 
William ITs Adolf Hitler’s 
“ splendid period ” ? “ltving space”? 


GERMAN PEOPLE 
reflect! 
NOTES: 





“ Peace after the lightning war,” 


This leaflet proposal contains four slogans all very 
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well known to every German—the Kaiser’s “Ich kenne keine Par- 


teien mehr, ich kenne nur noch Deutsche! 
any parties but only Germans) ; the Kaiser’s ‘ 
Blaetter fallen! ” (Peace when the leaves fall); the Kaiser’s “ Ich 


fuechre euch herr-lichen Zeiten entgegen! ” 


’ (There are no longer 
‘Frieden, wenn die 


(I am leading you to- 


wards a splendid period) ; and the Fuehrer’s slogan “ Ein Reich, 


ein Volk, ein Fuehrer! ” 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea 


“THE SPECTATOR” 


(One country, one nation, one Leader). 


CROSSWORD 


SECOND SERIES—No. 33 


will be given to the 


sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 


to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 


“Crossword Puzzle,” 


and should be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No 


envelopes 
should be on the form appearing below. 
will be published in our next issue. 
must bear a three-halfpenny 
on delivery. 


will be opened before noon on Wednesday. 


Solutions 
The name of the winner 
Envelopes containing solutions 


stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 


Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.]} 



















































e Last shake from 


ACROSS 


. He makes the Goth appear 
a very small person (9). 
. Free hose of defeat (5). 
. It often goes with error (5). 
. “Lest the hunt be drawing 


near, or a comer-by 
seen swinging in a 


” 





these old 
solvents (9). 
They bring one up to 
scratch (5). 


. Peak (5). 


The first part of I across 
goes to roost, but it’s broken 
(9). 


. In a brookish manner (9). 
. Its something 


material 
when the doctor gets unfit 
(5). 

Cut a figure (5). 


. Shakespearean officer of the 


guard (9). 

5. Increased if lied about 
after a politician (9) 

. Viola’s voice is deepened 
thereby (5). 

. What people who can’t 
stand asking should do (5). 


The business end of the 
weapon (9). 
DOWN 


All in 1 across and nearly all 
im 1§ (5). 


. Dullard found on beer,—or 


the result of too much of 
it (9). 

Hichens’s garden was his 
(5). 


. Kipling so labelled triumph 


and disaster (9). 
SOLUTION 


NEXT 
The winner of Crossword No. 32 is the Rev. 


. By no means one of the 
Islands of the Blest (5). 

6. But even the most 
controlled may get a 
perature (9). 

7. In the Old Testament one 
occurs of which the con- 
tents were 18, 25 (5). 

8. She’s clean changed into a 
steward (9). 

The man many motorists 
would like to meet (9). 
14. It's an obsolete punish- 
ment to walk over the 

economist (9). 

16. Scene of an historic dis- 

aster (2 words) (3, 6) 


self- 
tem- 


17. Sacred banner of St. Denis 
(9). 

21. Composer a little short of a 
meal (5). 


22. Writing about lubricant (5). 
23. Keen (5). 
“Reeking tube and iron 
> eat 
5 





SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 32 
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T. J. O’Connor, 


Mullagh, Loughrea, Co. Galway. 
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POPPY DAY 
WAR TIME 


For 18 years British people have 
given freely to Lord Haig’s Poppy 
Day Appeal. Their generosity has 
built up the World's finest bene- 
ficent organisation for men who 
have served their Country in War 


With the tragedy of War again forced 
on us, OUR NEEDS ARE GREATER 


The men now serving, and those who 
will be serving in the anxious days 
ahead, are to share with their fathers 
of 1914 18 the benefits of all British 
Legion schemes of assistance. 
POPPY DAY is of even 
importance in War time. It is un- 
questionably the finest medium 
through which you can help those 
who serve the Empire. 


greater 


DONATIONS AND POPPY 
SELLERS 


These are our urgent needs. Please 
send gifts and offers of help to your 
local Poppy Day Committee or to 


HAIG’S FUND, CARDIGAN 
HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


TWO GENERATIONS 
NEED YOUR HELP 


PLEASE BE 
VERY GENEROUS 
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“SAFE AREAS 


Mr. Ashley Courtenay, who has per- 
sonal knowledge of Hotels and Guest 
Houses throughout the country, has 
placed his services at the disposal of 
Tue Specraton for the benefit of 
readers may require personal 
advice on where to reside in case of 
emergency. 


In this 
obtained 
Awhile ” volumes. 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, 
1940 Edition. 200 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset. 2nd 
Edition published 1938. 190 pages. 
Vol. Il, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of 
Wight. Ist Edition published 1939, 
112 pages. 


Price 1 
for 


who 


be 
Halt 


help can 
“* Let’s 


much 
his 


respect 
from 


1939- 
II, 


Sussex. 


Vol. 


pages. 


3 each (Post free) 
orders for 
copies of these books should be 
addressed to Mr. Ashley Courtenay 
at The Spectator Limited, 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


Requests advice or 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


— 

) LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simpk 
sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers Howarrus, 
463 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2 6,4 6 post free 
( YA5H IMMEDIATELY from £1 to 
«fer highest prices for Gold, Diamonds, Antique 
Silver, etc Send registered post or call, MaYPaAiR 
JEWEL AND PLate Co., Lrp., 14 Dover Street, Picca. 


dilly, W.1 
| AVE you anything tosell? Readers having anythi 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi. 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line 16 letters per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
tuesday of each week. Discounts 2} for Six inser. 
tions: 5”, for 13: 74°. for 26: and 1 for §2 


45000. We 


WE UNDERWEAR DIREC] FROM 
MAKERS n.eans EXTRA SAVINGS this yea! 
No increase in prices of “ B-P"’ Underwear ~ still lowest 
ever, despite heavy extra costs. No middlemen’s profits 

always far less than any shop prices \ll styles and 
sizes for Women, Children, Men. Pure Wool Mixtures, 
Art Silk. Outsizes a speciality. GUARANTEED in every 
way Send for ILLUS. CATALOGUE and FRER 
PATTERNS to Birkett & Puititrs, | Dept. $), 
Union Road, Nottingham 


BOARDING HOUSES 


PHE ALISON HOTEI 
Melcrest”’ Edinburg 


HOTELS AND 


ee RGH 


4 Crescent. Tgems 


Melville 
h. Tel 31295 
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*ARWICK CLUB,LTD 
Room and wreaktast 5 
with dinner 


—Vict 


weekly, 


weekly 7289 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAI 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.- GRANVILLI 
BOURNEMOLU TH (Sandbank HAVEN 
BOXHILL (Dorking, BURFORD BRIDGB 
HOTEI 
BRODICK. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Surrey 


DOUGLAS 
UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales BRYN-TRYCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.-- KING'S ARMS 
CRAWFORD.-CRAW FORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EAS TBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH. ALISON 
EDZELL (Angus GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwal!). FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VA.Ltey, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).— FOX & PELICAN 
HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
REGENT. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).-LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.— THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, W.C.r. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
POR" RFE (Isle of Skye).—-ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay AND LINKS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST_ IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks). ONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SAYF ~ FLODIGARRY HOTEL, 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hort. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—HEADLAND. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
—SEASCAPE. 
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